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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a crirical analysis of the 
Foundation's program, examining its rationale, implementation, and 
impact • The Foundation gave access to all correspondence and progress 
reports relating to the program to an independent evaluation team and 
facilitated visits to most of the 25 project sites. The first chapter 
discusses the entry of the Foundation into educational activities and 
traces the development of those activities through the decade of 
educational experiments in the 1950»s and into the CSIP of the 1960s* 
Diagrams illustrate breakdoims ol the $31 million funding of the 
program by geographic region, race and culture, community population, 
and type of grantee* The second chapter concentrates on CSIP*s role 
in teacher developinent and changing educational practices* The 
implications behind the experiments in organization and 
administration are discussed in the third chapter* The final chapter 
discusses the implications of and the lessons to be drawn from CSIP 
efforts* A list of projects by state and the amount of grant for each 
and a list of publications resulting from the CSIP project are 
included at the end of the publication* (Page 13, a figure showing 
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This report traces and analyzes the results of a 
major Ford Foundation effort through the 1960s to 
improve public education. The effort, called the 
Comprehensive School Improvement Program, 
was aimed at legitimizing the concept of innovation 
in public school programs and at testing various 
kinds of innovation. 

The 1960s were a decade of innovation for 
schools. Spurred by foundations and later by fed- 
eral and state governments, public school systems 
embraced a host of new programs and projects in 
curriculum, staffing, scheduling, technology, and 
training. By and large, there was widespread agree- 
ment that our system of public education needed 
changing (though not too much) and that changes 
could be brought about by the formal leaders of 
the system, principally school boards and school 
administrators, with the help of teachers and, to 
some degree, colleges and universities. The nation 
still had enormous faith in its schools and their 
ability to change without much outside pressure. 
Those were not days of decentralization, student 
rights, teacher militancy, full state funding, free 
schools outside the public system, busing for pur- 
poses of integration, and the other commanding is- 
sues that face us in the 1970s. Nor had we yet 
come to understand the significance of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam and its effects on youth in schools. 
In fact, 1960 was a time when nearly everyone 
thought that with more money, more buildings, and 
more teachers, our nation's schools could, indeed, 
make a few adjustments and changes to produce a 
better society. 

In this climate the Ford Foundation began the 
Comprehensive School Improvement Program. 
Over its course, more than S50 million was granted 
to some twenty-five projects. Each project differed 
from the others in significant ways, but all were 
related through common strategies, including close 
working relations with colleges and universities 
and orchestration of activities in curriculum, use of 
^ time, staff, technology, and facilities to create a 
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more comprehensive approach to improving educa- 
tional programs. In research terms the program 
broke little fresh ground. It was not intended to 
invent further innovations; rather the program 
focused on ways and means to make school systems 
adaptable, ile.xible, and open to change so that they 
could make good use of innovative schemes that 
had already been developed. 

Whether or not these strategies were correct or 
the goals were accomplished is the substance of 
this report. Since the Foundation believes tliat 
neither it nor the projects should be the sole judge 
of the record, an independent assessment was com- 
missioned. Paul Nachtigal, a perceptive educator 
from Colorado, designed the plan and recruited a 
team of sensitive and experienced associates to join 
him in carrying out the review. This report is Mr. 
Nachtigal s; his study associates may not be in 
unanimous agreement with the exact tone or exact 
word of the document, but it has their apprcval. 
On behalf of the Foundation, I offer our thanks to 
him, to William Greenbaum of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, who helped prepare the final 
draft, and to the members of the study team, 
Michael Annison, Dr. Earl R. Burrows, Francis 
Parkman, Dr. William Rapp, Fr. Patrick Rice, and 
Roberta |. Warren. Dr. Percy D. Pcckham also pre- 
pared a critique of the research reports which the 
team obtained from the projects. 

The study could not have been made without the 
generous assistance given by project directors, ad- 
ministrators, officials, teachers, and, in some cases, 
parents and pupils in school systems, and other in- 
stitutions and agencies that were a part of the pro- 
gram. They allowed the team free and open access 
to the projects and to their own experiences and 
views. I should add my thanks as well to the sev- 
eral Foundation staff, past and present, who also 
worked to assure the team free access to Founda- 
tion records. 

Readers may question why the report does not 
discuss pupils more extensively. The fact is. the 5 



program was oriented to teachers and to sehools 
and groups of pupils rather than to individuals. In- 
dividual projects did of course deal with individual 
pupils; nonetheless, it is fair to say that the pro- 
gram icllectecl the times (the early 1960s) and did 
not address itself directly to the emotional and at- 
titudinal development of pupils — that set of human 
relations factors sometimes termed the "alFectivc 
domain/' Most of those who worry and study 
about education were barely aware of that realm 
as we were spinning out of the 1950s, the decade 
of the **pursuit of CAcellence." If there is fauli b; 
this omission, it lies with those of us responsible 
for the early conception of the program rather than 
with project directors and staffs. 



Finally, this report represents a kind of self eval- 
uation for the Foundation as well as for public 
education. Wc urged candor on the evaluation 
team, and we applied to their report neither white- 
wash nor the afienhoughts of the well meaning 
who try and fall short of the goals. We offer it to 
the public to fulfill what we regard as a responsibil- 
ity — to -eport what we did and how it all came out 
in the end (both the pleasures and the pain). We 
hope that it will provide insights to school experi- 
mentation for those public and private ollicials, 
professionals and laymen, who are engaged in the 
terribly tough business of trying to improve edu- 
cation. 

Edward J. Meade, Jr. 
Program Officer in Charge 
Public Eihicaiion 
Ford Foufulation 
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This report provides a critical analysis of the Ford 
Foundation's Comprehensive School Improvement 
Program (CSIP) of the 1960s, examining its ra- 
tionale, its implementation, and its impact. The 
Foundation gave an independent evaluation team 
access to all correspondence and progress reports 
relating to the program and facilitated visits to 
most of the project sites.* Thus the primary sources 
of information include: internal Foundation docu- 
ments providing evidence of the thoughts and de- 
cisions that went into the formative stages of the 
program; project proposals and grant requests of 
the twenty-five projects that comprised the pro- 
gram; site visits to twenty-three projects by two- 
member visiting teams, each spending appro.xi- 
mately ore week per project; and annual and final 
project reports submitted by each of the projects 
to the Found'ition. 

The findings and conclusions of this document 
may appear to be overly critical, especially to those 
project directors and Foundation personnel who 
had heavy investments of time and professional 



**I ime did not permit n visit to the Puerto Rico project. 
Atlanta was not visited because of a recent project re- 
structuring and change in direction. 



Status in the projects. In general, the observations 
of the visiting site teams differed sharply from the 
positive statements of progress presented in project 
reports to the Foundation. Much of this discrep- 
ancy can be attributed to the fact that the observa- 
tions were made as long as four years after the 
project reports were written — a passage of time 
that was essential to gain a sense of the longer-term 
impacts of the projects. In many instances, innova- 
tions that had been implemented were no longer in 
use at those particular sites, even though in some 
cases similar innovations had since been adopted 
by other school systems. 

The fact that outsiders were asked to analyze the 
strengths and weaknesses of CSIP, including the 
Foundation's own shortcomings with relation to 
the program, demonstrates, I believe, the Founda- 
tion's heightened awareness of the complexities of 
change and the interrelation of education and large 
social issues. It bespeaks, too, an increasing sense 
of perspective about the limitations of the role that 
foundations and other change agents can play, 
along with the responsibility to continue working 
wi»h a broad range of individuals, groups, and in- 
stitutions on major dilemmas facing American 
society. 



Paul Nachtigal 
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BACKGROUND 

Preparatory to broadening the scope of its philan- 
thropic activities to the national level, the Founda- 
tion's trustees in 1947 appointed a committee to 
prepare overall policy recommendations. In 1949. 
the committee submitted its findings in a report 
entitled Study for the Ford Foundation on Policy 
and Program. Five major program areas were de- 
lineated, including "Education in a Democratic 
Society/* 

This segment of the report contained a sharp and 
extended criticism of formal education, emphasiz- 
ing the failure to provide equal opportunity for 
minority groups and the poor. Because the report 
has had direct or indirect influences on the Foun- 
dation's educational activities of the past two dec- 
ades, it is worth recalling some of its passages: 

It is impossible to conceive a true democracy with re- 
stricted opportunities for education or with educa- 
tional institutions which are not geared to the needs 
and goals of society as a whole 

The Committee has received from its advisers evi- 
dence of an unusual degree of dissatisfaction with 
educational institutions and influences which now 
operate in our society 

In considering the functions of formal education, 
the Committee recognized that democratic objectives 
require three things of our educational system; first, 
that it apply in action the principle of equality of op- 
portunity: second, that it train citizens and leaders in 
coping with society's problems; and. third, that it 
assist all men to employ their native capacities not 
only to make a living but to carry on satisfying and 
purposeful lives. In all three respects our educational 
system is thought to exhibit serious deficiencies. 

In practice, education should accord equal oppor- 
tunity to all. This is not only a fundamental demo- 
era tie principle; it is a prerequisite to the social mo- 
bility and fluidity which are basic to democracy. 
Without equal educational opportunity, equality of 
economic opportunity cannot exist. .. . 

Prejudice and discrimination abridge the educa- 
tional opportunities of the members of our n..nority 
groups. Persons of all races and colors do not have 
equal access to education. The advantages of educa- 
^ tion are also walled off behind economic barriers. 
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which are even more prevalent though perhaps less 
well publicized. . . . 

Perhaps the greatest single shortcoming of our 
school system is its tendency to concern itself almost 
exclusively with the dissemination of information. 
Schools should be the most important mfluence out- 
side of the home for the molding of whole persons. 
The function of the school is the broad training of 
mind and intellect. Yet individual purpose, character, 
and values, the bases of which are laid in the home, 
are often inadequately developed by the institutions 
whicti could, by precept and deeper teaching, assume 
a major share in supporting them most successfully. 
To concentrate on the absorption of information 
seems unrealistic when one realizes that students re- 
tain only a small portion of such information. Educa- 
tion must meet the needs of the human spirit. 

...We must bring about a satisfactory relation- 
ship between general and special knowledge This 

means more than graduating adequate numbers of 
•specialists and generalists; it will require the develop- 
ment in both of an understanding of their relations 
one to the other and of th'j relations of both to society. 

Even in general or libeial education the tendency is 
to break the curriculum into fragments and to over- 
specialize in teaching. There is an excessive emphasis 
on scholasticism as an end in itself, and a notable 
failure to keep abreast of both social development 
and social needs. . . . 

Our educational system faces numerous other prob- 
lems.sueh as the great shortage and often poor quality 
of teaching personnel at the primary and secondary 
levels; the pressure of enrollment upon physical plant 
during the giowth of the postwar school population: 
the apathy of parents and other citizen groups toward 
school requirements: the difficulties of obtaining ade- 
quate financing, particularly in regions of low eco- 
nomic potential: and the slowness with which schools 
adopt new procedures and aids for teaching. Many of 
these problems would remain substantial even if miti- 
gated by federal aid or by other sources of financial 
assistance. While to maintain our historical democ- 
racy in school affairs we must retain a high level of 
local autonomy in education, it is at the same time 
necessary to overcome the deficiencies inherent in 
such a wide scattering of policy planning and admin- 
istrative functions. How to attain coordination of the 
many local school systems, hew to provide the plan- 
ning and guidance for continuity of progress, and how 
to achieve a basic unity of purpose among them— . 7 



these are problems of extreme diflieully. How to solve 
these problems in the interest of society as a whole, 
and how to do so without at the same time undermin- 
ing freedom of education itself, constitutes a problem 
of a still higher order in the application of democratic 
principles. 

in response to the committee's analysis, the 
Foundation in 1951 created the specialized 'Tund 
for the Advancement oi Education'' to encourage 
useful changes within education. Confining itself 
largely to single-purpose, short-term pilot projects 
during its first decade, the Fund made some 500 
grants totaling approximately S50 million. The 
range and variety of these programs are described 
in Decade of Experiment: The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1951-1961. The Fund 
focused major attention on the recruitment and 
training programs for liberal arts graduates and 
teacher fellowships for advanced study ($25.5 
million) . It encouraged better use of teacher time 
and talents in programs to prepare and use teacher 
aides, to develop patterns for team teaching, and 
to increase use of technological machines such as 
TV. tape, teaching machines ($16.6 million) . Pro- 
grams for equalization of opportunity supported 
experiments in depressed areas such as the Virgin 
Islands and the Kentucky mountains, and pilot 
projects in Negro schools and colleges (S2.1 mil- 
lion) . Projects introduced modern business meth- 
ods into education with management, teacher-sal- 
ary, and cost surveys ($1.6 million). 

The final section of Decade of Experiment 
looked to the 1960s and posed seven **urgent 
questions": 

1 ) Can the function of schools be clarified? (We 
can determine educational goals only after we have 
answered the larger question of what it is that we 
as a nation value most and wish above all else to 
accomplish in the years ahead.) 

2) Can the curriculum be designed anew to 
reflect all we know and still have to find out about 
the learning process? 



3) Will the teacher shortage be solved? 

4) Will it be possible to develop schools that 
challenge and capture the interests of youth in the 
depressed neighborhoods of large cities? 

5) Can we work out a better basis of financial 
support for our schools so that the children of 
Mississippi will have the same educational oppor- 
tunities as the children of New York or California? 

6) Building on the experience of the fifties, will 
we find ways to bring all sound new ideas and 
techniques together, to achieve not just a patch- 
work of improvement but a coherent design of 
advancement? 

7) Can we improve our educational programs 
to make the most of human talent? (In the pursuit 
of excellence we cannot afford to sacrifice the 
variety in our educational establishment, which 
must remain if it is to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity for all.) 

A PROGRAM FOR THE 1960s 

At the same time that Decade oj Experiment was 
in preparation, the parent Ford Foundation was 
conducting a major review of its own policies and 
programs. Once again the report specified **edu- 
cational affairs" as one of five priority areas. In 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, a consolidation of 
the Foundation ..nd the Fund began, with the same 
staff serving both organizations. Small-scale pro- 
grams developed and tested under Fund grants 
were subsequently expanded into nationwide pro- 
grams with Foundation support. 

As a logical response to the experiences of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, as well 
as the parent organization's own efforts in teacher 
education, the education staff of the Foundation 
developed a program for the coming decade. In- 
stead of emphasizing further innovations or dif- 
ferent educational problems, it concentrated on 
finding ways to bring all sound new ideas and 
techniques together to achieve a coherent design 
of advancement. 



The various innovations or practices available 
to improve schools appeared to hold much promise. 
However, implementing only team teaching with- 
out a new eurriculum, or installing a new curric- 
ulum without flexibility in scheduling — any piece- 
meal approach — would not make the significant 
impact needed to reve—^e the decline in the quality 
of American education. 

What appeared to be missing was the capability 
of bringing together a sufficient number of the new 
practices tc create a critical mass^^ chain reaction 
of change that would overcome the inertia of 
school systems and produce significantly different 
educational institutions. The new program was to 
proviJe a capstone for the project^ of the past de- 
cade, consolidating gains and encouraging large- 
scale implementation. 

Known as the Comprehensive School Improve- 
ment Program (hereafter referred to as CSIP), it 
sought to encourage simultaneously the following 
practices: 1) team teaching, 2) the use of non-pro- 
fessional personnel in schools, 5) flexible schedul- 
ing, 4) variable size pupil groups for instruction 
and new space arrangements, C) the use of audio- 
visual resources, including educational television, 
6) programmed instruction, 7) language laborato- 
ries, 8) educational data processing by machine, 9) 
independent study, 10) advanced placement and 
early admissions, 1 1 ) nongraded school programs, 
and 12) school and university partnerships for cur- 
riculum improvement, and pre- and in-service 
teacher preparation. 

Underlying these specific practices were four key 
assumptions that helped shape the programs: 1) 
that the purpose of a school is to promote learning, 
not teaching: 2) that learnin^; is a continuous pro- 
cess and must be related to an individual studait's 
abilities and needs: 5) that curriculum in all con- 
tent areas should be built on a continuum from 
the beginning to the completion of formal educa- 
tion, rather than be frozen by grade levels or age 
of pupil: and 4) that there needs to be a constant 



and continuous examination of the ways by which 
schools facilitate learning in order to take advan- 
tage of discoveries and developments. 

The partnership of schools and colleges or uni- 
versities was thought to be essential for improving 
education, and the collaboration was expected to 
be mutually rewarding. The expertise of higher 
education could be brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary education, and, 
in return, actual classrooms would be available 
for teacher training. Better education and better- 
trained teachers would result. 

An additional ingredient necessary for the criti- 
cal mass was the involvement of as large a unit 
of the educational system as possible — ideally all 
stafT members at all grade levels and in all content 
areas of a particular school. Further, if this critical 
mass could be achieved in different types of schools 
— rural, suburban, and big city — in various places 
around the country, the chain reaction would be 
of such magnitude that it would encourage changes 
in school systems which were not a part of the 
program. 

Since not all school systems seemed willing or 
able to pursue such an extensive approach to 
change, and since in any case the Foundation's 
funds could not usefully be spread too thin sites 
were selected where: 1) local objectives were in 
harmony with the objectives of the CSIP: 2) staff 
sophistication was suflieient to handle the neces- 
sary array of innovations; and 3) the financial 
resources were sufficient to continue the programs,> 
if desirable, once Foundation funds were no longer 
available. 

The Foundation awarded the first grants in a 
few suburban communities (Newton, Massachu- 
setts: Norwalk, Connecticut; and University City,, 
Missouri), in one small rural eastern city (Ben- 
nington, Vermont), and, through state education 
agencies, to several small communities in the West 
(for example. Meeker, Colorado; Pioelie, Nevada; 
and Wagon Mound, Now Mexico) . Since the pur- 



pose of the program was to influence edueation 
broadly, efforts were made to select leading edu- 
cational communities that could serve as "light- 
houses'' to guide other school systems. 

The absence from CSIP initially of school sys- 
tems in the nation's very largest cities was due to 
the fact that another Toundation program already 
under way was related to schools in major de- 
pressed urban neighborhoods. This effort was 
known as the Great Cities-Gray Areas Program. 
The first part of the term derives from the Great 
Cities School Improvement Program, begun in 
the mid-1950s by superintendents of schools and 
school board members of ten large cities. Beginning 
in 1960, the Foundation made grants totaling 32.8 
million for experiments in nine of these school 
systems— Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
and Washington. "Gray areas" refers to the fact 
that the neighborhoods in which the school experi- 
ments were located lay between the commercial 
centers and the cities' newer suburbs. They were 
characterized by heavy concentrations of older 
dwellings; low levels of income, education, and 
vocational competence; shifting populations; racial 
minorities; and large influxes of migrants from 
rural areas or other urban centers. 

A high proportion of gray-area students do poor- 
ly in school, attend irregularly, and drop out before 
finishing. The Great Cities-Gray Areas Program 
sought to make the schools more responsive to 
the special needs of these children. It supported 
such services and techniques as in-service training 
for teachers, including summer sessions on re- 
medial reading and other priority needs of gray- 
area children; use of school buildings for after- 
noon, evening, and Saturday programs; use of 
nonteaching neighborhood residents as school- 
community agents; trips, clubs, and other cultural- 
enrichment activities outside the schools: and in- 
tensive academic and vocational guidance and job 
placement. 



Essentially, these efforts were what later became 
known as "compensatory education," and were 
closely replicated on a broad national scale under 
the federal Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Compensatory education failed to stem the 
deterioration of urban education in the 1960s. Th 
shortcomings of the Great Cities-Gray Areas P 
gram itself were barely beginning to be sensed by 
the Foundation just as CSIP went into high gear. 
Peter Marris and Martin Rein, writing in 1967, 
provided a penetrating analysis of these short- 
comings.* They noted: 

. . . reforms were to be instituted in cooperation with 
the school system, and carried out by the teachers 
themselves. Only by involving the system and its staff, 
and so committing them to the new approach, could 
the limited resources of the projects inspire wide- 
spi^^ad innovation. Such a strategy called for tact and 
subtlety. If the teachers already acknowledged the 
prejudices which frustrated their efforts, the projects 
wcie hardly necessary. But if they did not, how would 
they cooperate in a reform whose wisdom they failed 
to recognize? To challenge their prejudices openly 
might lead, as [one project] discovered to 'strongly 
defensive, near hysterical resistance.' . . . 

. . . the projects ... set themselves a task which was 
inevitably beyond their resources. They depended 
upon the school system for access to the teachers, and 
upon their cooperation in carrying the programmes 
out. Innovation was therefore limited to objectives 
which school and project could leadiiy agree upon— 
or at best, to objectives which the school could toler- 
ate, in return for support for its own moi-e orthodox 
ideas. . . . 

... It seems, then, that the projects could help the 
schools to develop educational methods already wide- 
ly accepted in the teaching profession— lemedial lead- 
ing, counseling, team teaching, cultural enrichment- 
provided that the changes were tactfully introduced, 
and everyone was prepared. If they tried to insinuate 
more challenging innovations, which questioned the 
teacher's basic assumptions, the schools might not 
give them a fair test, and the trading of unwilling 



" Dilcnww}; of Social Rclomi: Poverty and Community 
Action in the United States. New York: Alhcrion Press, 
1967. 
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commitment to each other's aims only condemned all 
the programmes to halfhearted and muddled imple- 
mentation. If the projects went round the system, in- 
novating where they had more freedom, they still had 
to face the integration of these facilities with class- 
room expectations they had scarcely influenced. . . . 

But these are retrospective judgments, which, 
while applicable also to CSIP, came too late to 
influence its directives. The new energy that char- 
acterized school-improvement efforts, such as CSIP 
in 1961 and the federal programs in the following 
few years, was tinged with optimism. 

A CHANGE IN DIRECTION 

The Comprehensive School Improvement Program 
had been in operation less than three years when 
major changes occurred. The earliest, civil rights 
protests of the 1960s led to a new awareness of 
how little had been achieved in addressing the 
problem of inequality of educational opportunity. 
It also was realized fhat most of the Foundation's 
previous spending had been in northern c^- nmu- 
nities. and it was decided to allot large portions of 
the CSIP funds for use in the South. 

In lie it became clear that the "lighthouse" 
programs undei way in the "select*' school districts 
would not yield new ideas or programs that were 
entirely, or even largely, transferable to schools 
serving disadvantaged children. New types of 
"compensatory education" programs were needed, 
and the emphasis shifted toward funding proposals 
which; 

1) concerned school systems with large concen- 
trations of disadvantaged students and less finan- 
cial resources, rather than the districts already 
considered to be the leaders in education; 

2) focused on the early years of education rather 
than kindergarten through twelfth grade (the 
earlier the intervention, the greater potential for 
impact) ; 

3) attempted to provide compensatory education 
at the same time more fundamental changes in the 



school system were being made so that in the long 
run compensatory education programs would no 
longer be needed; 

4) placed much more emphasis on the collabo- 
ration of universities and colleges in school im- 
provement, each project involving both tradition- 
ally black and all-white institutions of higher 
learning; 

5) assumed the slow pace of integration after 
Bronm vs. the Board of Education in 1954 would 
continue for at least another decade, and thus 
additional means of improving education were 
necessary. 

In some ways, the shift in emphasis of CSIP 
significantly narrowed the goals of the program. 
Rather than trying to bring about a renaissance in 
public education generally, and for all students, 
the locus was now on the "disadvaniaged"; rather 
than working at all grade levels, activities were 
concentrated at the preschool and elementary 
school levels. Yet in other ways, this shift enlarged 
perspectives and opened up the possibility of ad- 
dressing other "urgent questions'' raised by the 
Decade of Experiment. 

The twenty-five CSIP projects did not all fit one 
of the two general models (i.e.. pilot or compensa- 
tory), but all shared common characteristics re- 
lated to the original rationale. All projects did deal 
with a number and variety of interventions rather 
than just one new approach; although not all proj- 
ects encompassed all grades, each did work with 
a number of age levels; and college or university 
involvement was part of each project. Some of the 
projects, however, emphasized in-service training 
of teachers, others curriculum development, and 
still others new organizational patterns. 

ACTION PROJECTS vs, RESEARCH 

All the projects were designed to demonstrate 
actual changes in school systems. For most, the 
underlying theme was action rather than the devel- 



opmcnt of research designs or the collection of 
additional data about schools and children. 

Since the emphasis was on implementing new 
practices, evaluation and research did not receive 
high priority, even though sizable amounts of 
money were spent for these purposes. Insofar as 
evaluation and research were pursued, ther. .vas 
little overall coordination oi the effort. In line with 
the program's standards, evaluation generally took 
the form of impressionistic descriptions of project 
activities by the project directors themselves and 
occasionally by outsiders. The first serious group 
consideration of evaluation problems occurred at 
an initial conference of project directors in Jan- 
uary 1965. But this was, in effect, too late, since 
twenty of the twenty-five projects were already 
under way and the possibility of going back and 
building a rigorous evaluation was remote, if not 
impossible. 

In addition to the evaluation of project activities, 
more formal research efforts became a part of a 
number of projects. According to one analysis, 
these generally suffered from poor design.* Project 
objectives were stated in such vague and global 
terms that it was impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty whether or not they had been reached. Goals 
were often stated in input or process terms, on the 
assumption that changes, per se, would produce 
better education. Relatively little emphasis was 
placed on the actual educational outcome of the 
projects. 

This lack of rigorous evaluations was typical of 
virtually all university, government, and Founda- 
tion change efforts in education before the mid- 
1960s. When the decade began, it seemed clear 
that certain types of staffing and curriculum 
changes would produce certain improvements in 
education. The Coleman Report (Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity, U.S. Office of Education, 
1966) exploded that myth and provided important 
data on the differences between schools — ghetto to 
suburb. North to South. The report also pointed 



indirectly to the inadequacy of previous educa- 
tional evaluations that assumed a uniform cost/ 
quality-relationship for public schools. 

Beyond the fact that national evaluation stan- 
dards were drastically changed during the middle 
of the CSIP decade, it is clear that evaluating the 
wide range of CSIP projects would have been dif- 
ficult in any case. Even if more piecise evaluation 
mechanism? had been developed for the "light- 
house" projects early in the decade, completely 
new evaluation devices would have been needed 
later because tho emphasis and objective's cf the 
projects shifted so dramiUieally with the creation 
of the compensatory education projects. 

But notwithstanding the weak evaluation ir^ech- 
anisms typical of CSIP, a great deal can be learned 
from these projects about the types of changes that 
are feas?bh and the various factors that make ihem 
more or less so. 

FUNDING 

Grant Amounts and Sequence 
In all, the CSIP involved a Foundation investment 
of more than $30 million.*** Figure 1 indicates the 
sequence of the grants, as well as their relative 
amounts. The shift from small "pilot'* to larger 
''compensatory education'' grants is indicated by 
the chart. The size of the grants tended to cluster 
at the extremes of a continuum, rather than in the 
middle. Eleven \\:rc below $500,000 each, with 
seven of these at about the $250,000 level. Six of 
the grants, by contrast, were for approximately 
$3 million each. Four fell between these levels, as 
follows: $968,000, $850,000, $1.4 million, and 
$2 million. 



*'*A Review of Selected Utports of Studies from the 
C.S.I. P.** by Dr. Percy D. Peckham (1970). who was 
asked by the Ford Foundation to review research reports. 
Mimeographed, 40 pages, available on request from the 
Foundation. 

**Appendix A contains a u>nip!jte list of projects and the 
grant amounts. 
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Funding by Amounts and Sequence 
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Figure2 

Funding by Community Population 



Urban Projects 

7 grants $18,000,000 
Projects Serving All 
three Populations 
4 grants $7,800,000 
Rural Projects 

8 grants $2,500,000 

Suburt)an Projects 
6 grants $2,400,000 




Total: $304- million 



Funding by Conwtuhity Popttl^^^^ The proj- 
ects tend to fall into groups differentiated by the 
type of student population involved, which in turn 
dictated the nature of school improvement elTorts 
undertaken (sec Figure 2) . 

RUKAi,-^Some 7 per cent of the ftinds went to 
projects in rural areas. The W(^tem States Sthail 
Schools Project (WSSSP) , building on an earlier 
program assisted by the Foundation and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education— the Rocky 
Mountain Area Project for Small High Schools — 
explored ways of individualizing instruction, the 
use of technology to overcome the isolation of the 
rural community, and approaches to vocational 
education (career selection) suitable for small 
schools. The Bennington (Vemionl) Project fo- 
cused on the improvement of curriculum and the 



reorganization of the schools to enable alt students 
to progress at a rate appropriate to their interests 
and abilities. The Milton (Pennsylvania) schools, 
building on a Susquehanna Valley Prpgram of Co- 
operative Research, worked on in-service training 
of teachers to make the best use of the technolog- 
ical and curricular resources. The Alaska project 
was concerned with a more systematic and realistic 
plan for recruiting and preparing teachers for the 
schools in local villages. 

SUBURBAN— Another 7 per cent wxm into sub- 
urban school systems. Generally, these projects 
were the niost consistent with the original CSIP 
design^ simuhaneously implementing team teach- 
ing, new curricula^ modular scheduling, and so 
forth. Howe ver» here. too. there were many differ- 
ences, partly based on the varied characteristics of 




Figure 3 

Fundihg^byRaciaLa^^^ Group 




the suburbs. Three were in upper-middle class 
communities— Newton, Massachusetts, which op- 
erated experimental programs with the resources 
andin the general neighborhood of Harvard Uni- 
versity and MIT; Fort Laudenlale, Florida (the 
Nova Schools) , where an educational park concept 
was being implemented; and University City; Mis- 
souri, which educated children of the professors 
working in the nearby colleges and universities. 
Two were middle-class communities in transition 
— Englewood, New Jersey, which was beginning 
to feel increasing demands from black residents, 
and Norwalk, Connecticut, where emphasis was on 
educational television and film libraries as well as 
new starting and organizational patterns. A* blue- 
colbr suburb, Brentwood. New York, focused on 
curriculum development. 



URBAN— the major portion of funds (60 per 
cent) went to urban projects-^hot the big cities 
of the country but those ranging in population'from 
73,000 to 600.000. Richmond, Vii^inia, was the 
first of the compensatory education projects. The 
Pittsburgh grant included the **new practices" of 
the original CSIP design, a compensatory educa- 
tion program, and efforts to blend academic and 
vocational education into a comprehensive school. 
Atlanta. Durham. Huhtsville, Nashville, and New 
Orleans comprised the Southern Education Im- 
provement Program. Each was concerned with the 
educational difficulties of black and other disad- 
vantaged children and pursued some type of com- 
pensatory education program; Durham was fela- 
tively rcsearch-oriented, tiying to gain hew insights 
into both the characteristics of disadvantaged chil- {5 



Figure 4 
Funding by Geographic Region 
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South (includes Florida 
and Puerto Rico) 
9 grants $19,000,000 
Midwest 

3 grants $3,200,000 

RockyMountains 
5 grants $1,800,000 

Far West (includes Alaska) 
3 grants $4,700,000 

Northeast 

5 grants $1,800,000 




Total: $30-f- million 



drcn and the appfopriaicness of behavior modifi- 
caiion techniques for instruction. Huntsville estab- 
lished a pre-first grade program; New Orleans 
I saturatecl the project schools with instructional 

J resources, i.e., films, transparencies, film strips; 

1 Atlanta and Nashville concentrated oh improving 
reading, implementing a new science curriculum, 
and increasing community involvement. 
I OTHER — The remaining four projects received 

I a fourth of the funds (26 per cent) and involved 

I all three population groups. Oregon and North 

I Carolina were state projects. Oregon concentrated 

I on the development of the teacher-intern concept 

I as it related to implementing the "new practices.** 

j North Carolina built its efforts around the forma- 

I tion at the elementary level of teaching teams, each 

^ 1 6 including a teacher aide. The Santa Barbara project 
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served as a facilitating agency to improve the edu- 
cationaj programs of several cooperating schools 
and the teacher-education-program of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santas-Barbara. The Puerto 
Rico project joined a proposed high-school: cur- 
riculum project and teacher-training program into 
a common effort. 

Funding by Racial and Cultural Croup. Approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the funds went to schools 
that were predominantly black (see Figure 3)^ 6 
percent to Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
other Spanish-speaking, 2 per cent to the Indian 
and Eskimo populations, and the remaining 32 
per cent to predominantly white schools. Region- 
ally, the South received larger grants and the larg- 
est share of total grant funds (Figure 4) ., 

Funding by Type of Grantee. Perhaps the most 



Figure 5 
Funding by Type of Grantee 



Local School Districts 

11 grants $8,750,000 

State Education Agencies 

8 grants $8,750,000 

Universities 

6 grants $13,000,000 




Total: $30+ million 



significant aspect of the distribution of CSIP funds 
concerns the kinds of recipients involved^ Figure 5 
indicates the proportion of grants awarded to local 
scKooI districts, state departments of education, 
and universities. / 

It is noteworthy that about 29 per cent of the 
funds went directly to public schools, and another 
29 per cent to state education agencies* while iini^ 
versities served as fiscal agents for the remaining 
42 per cent, On the one hand, the jarge proportion 
of funds going to the universities indicates a some- 
what indirect approach to public school reform. 
But, when these expenditures are compared with 
those of the 1950sjit becomes clear that the Foun- 
dation was taking a more direct approach by fund- 
ing public school systems and state education agen- 
cies, For instance, of the first 300 grants awarded 



by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
between 1951 and 1956, 84 per cent of the-funds 
went to colleges and universities, only 4 per cent 
went directly to public school systems, and the 
remaining 12 per cent went to other education 
agencies, such as state departments of education. 

The shift in these proportions during the 1960s 
is significant. In part, the chartge indicates the 
Foundation's growing realization of the limits of 
the capacity of universities to provide solutions for 
major problems in the schools. Second, the change 
demonstrates a rise in the relative importance at- 
tributed ^to teachers, school administrators, and, 
in some instances, parents. In general, during the 
decade, the Foundation broadened its search for 
people and institutions that could help solve the 
problems of American education. 



li. eclutational objectives 



CSIP sought to consolidate the gains of the 1950s, 
via extensive field testing of educational innova- 
tions. As a broad-scale efTort, it included a wide 
range of objectives, sonie unique to a single proj- 
ect, others shared by several projects. The specific 
objectives cluster in two major areas: organization 
and administration; and professional development 
and classroom. practiceSi 

This chapter concentrates on GSIP's role in 
teacher development and changing educational 
practices, the implications of the cxperimerits in 
organization and administration are discussed in 
Chapter III; 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENf 
And CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

The major approaches to the problems of pro- 
fessional development and classroom practice 
were: 1) new patterns of-staff utilization, 2) dcf 
velopment and use of new curriculum materials, 
3) use of technology, 4) experiments in grouping 
of students and utilization of time^ and 5) innova- 
tive arrangement and use of school space. 

Staff Utilization 

Modifying pattefris of staff utilization in school 
systems was intended not only to improve the effi- 
ciency of the teaching-learning prociiss but to break 
dowri:ihe isolation of the self-contained classroom, 
to facilitate professional interaction, and to im- 
prove teacher competency. Changes in staff utiliza- 
tion appeared in virtually all the CSIP proposals, 
and included team teaching models, use of teacher 
aides, intern programs, new approaches to teacher 
supervision, and teacher retraining. 

the term "team teaching** was applied to a 
variety of staffing arrangements and patterns of 
operations. In some cases it appeared to be little 
more than teachers talking shop during coffee 
breaks; in others, joint planning constituted team 
teaching. Cases in which two or more teachers 
18 held joint responsibility for the education of a 



common group of children were relatively rare. 
Perhaps the most prevalent approach employed 
was that of assigning a team leader for the group of 
teachers, with the group having some responsi- , 
bility for joint planning of its respective teaching 
tasks; 

the teaming of teachers was attempted most 
often in the stjbufbs (Newton, Nofwalkj Engle- 
woodi University City) where the climculum was 
oriented to college preparation and parental de- 
mands for scholarship were high.* In Newton, 
team teaching involving classroom reorganization 
did not take hold as originally planned. The thrust 
of the effort here seemed to be toward the joint 
planning of new curriculum materials. Team teach- 
ing tended to be most extensive where flexible 
grouping of students was a concurrent priority— 
in Englewoodi for example, where teams were 
widespread and generally effective; The Norwalk 
approach to teaming (which provided an extra 
salary increment to the team leader) has fallen off 
somewhat in the last few years, exce pt in one or 
two schools. 

The concept of parapfofessiorials also incor- 
porated a wide range of fuhctio^ns arid roles. In 
the Southern projects, it signified assistants in the 
ojlices, cafeteria^ or halls and was a means for 
parents arid other residents of the community to 
identify with the school; On another level common 
throughout theXSIP, it applied to classroom as- 
signments rarigifig froni clericai to assistance in 
the teaching process. In some cases, nonprofes- 
sionals really became members of teaching teams 
and were encouraged to advance professionally. 
Aides also played an important role in resource 
and media centers. 

North Carolina combined the two concepts. A 



*it Is no coincidence that an earlier Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Educationisupporled cfTort-thc StalT Utiliza* 
tion Project of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals-had been most influential in subur* 
ban systems. 
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team of two or three teachers plus an aide was 
appointed to develop project prop6?:iIs arid seek 
funds for the local schools and distnjts participat- 
ing in the project. Project funds paid for the aides 
in the beginning, firmly establishing the practice 
in the state. 

I The new staffing patterns Jn urban arid suburban 

I schools generally were adaptable to the rural 

schools; There were opportunities for teachers to 
work^together in teams, as well as for total school 
1 planning, teacher aides were fourid useful, espe^ 

I cialiy iri New Mexico where the law was eventu- 

f ally changed to recognize them, and individual 

student learning-^always more feasible in the 
country school-^was especially effective. An addi- 
tioriar coritribution of the Western States sWlI 
Schools Project to staff utilization was the para- 
professional concept inherent in the Career Selec- 
tion Program. This approach made extensive use 
of the talents of men arid women from the corii- 
munity for teaching specific vocational skills. In 
some instances (Haxtun arid Meeker, Colorado, 
; for exariiple) these specialists became an iritegral 

' part of the instructional program; in others, they 

- contributed little more than conventional voca^ 

tipnal guidance. 
! Several projects used teaching interns. This was 

especially true in teacher preparation in Oregori, 
I where a fifth-year program for interns, achieved 

statewide prominence, and legislation has been 
■ proposed to make a fifth year part of the certifica- 

tion requirements. Elsewhere, the practice took 
various shapes for building field experience irito 
a teacher-training program, these ranged from a 
"student teaching" assignment in the fourth year of 
an education sequence to an additional year for a 
prospective teacher who had acquired a B.A. or 
B.S. degree or a fifth-year experience with credit 
toward a Master's degree. 

In a number of locations, e.g., Oregon, Univer- 
sity City, and Englewood, a new variety of support 
^ personnel emerged to take the place of the usual 
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"supervisor." The role of these educators was to 
provide a type of in-service education in the class- 
room, teaching demonstration classes arid giving 
suggestioris in ihipleriienting new approaches. 

Micro-teachirig, the use of video tape to record, 
analyze, arid improve teachjng performance, aU 
though riot- developed in CST^^ was employed in 
a riumber of projects (Alaska; New Orleans^ Nova, 
and Nofwalk) ; Since this technique has orily 
recently Ijeeri available to schools (with the advent 
of low-cost recorders), it is too early to tell 
whether or not it \yill become a regular feature of 
in-service teacher training once outside funds are 
no longer available. 

A model for teacher retraining emerged from 
the Center for Coordinated Education at Santa 
Barbara. A perceived teacher-leader is selected by 
the teachirig staff and, using current critical issues 
as the conterit, he helps other teachers learn to 
work with children; Stress is placed on inductive 
learning-^the teacher lectures very little, but re- 
sponds to students' questions. 

In summary, while substaritial amounts of 
Foundation and federal monies were being allo^ 
cated to teacher-preparation programs at the col- 
lege level, CSIP directed riiore atteritibn to specific 
school situations. Because the ifiajority of CSIP 
teachers continue to function in self-cbntairied- 
classrooms, it is impossible to assess the perma^ 
nence and depth of changes generated by inriova- 
tive projects; i.e;, chariges in teacher behavior and 
in classroom style, or modification of teacher atti- 
tudes toward students and toward curriculum. The 
most subtle and significant changes in these areas 
do not depend on formally restructured classrooms. 
On the other hand, the use of paraprofessionals— a 
trend that the Foundation helped reinforce— has 
clearly resulted in permanent change, introducing 
new cadres of people into education, providing 
channels of access into schools for many more 
blacks and for those without previous formal train- 
ing, and encouraging many nonprofessionals to ful- I 



fill formal requirements for certification. Within 
CSIP, however, little was done to sift the theoreti- 
^cal implications of this development and the quesr 
tipns it raises about the characteristics of effective 
arid ineffective teachers, and about thc'functiori of 
certification procedures arid other aspects of 
teacher recruitment. 

Jn a variety of ways* then, the focus on staff 
utilization provided a significant context for pro- 
fessiorial growthi The men arid womeri involved 
were, for the riiost part,^ari average cross-section of 
those in education. The projects, however, created 
a climate that enabled ordinary people to perform 
in extraordinary ways. This influence on people's 
lives, especially apparent at top levels ofrorgariiza- 
tion^ extended throughout the ranks of teachers 
and paraprofessionals^ involved in the projects, 
through mobility and imitation the benefits of 
such growth accrue not just to the project or the 
school system but slowly become dispersed across 
the country. 

Instructional (Ctirriculum) Materials—- 
beveiopment and Use 

''Gomprchensive school improvement requires 
change throughout all aspects of the school, in- 
cluding . . . the nature and structure of the curric- 
ulum; ; . i" This emphasis, found in the Newton 
and Norwalk grant documents, is reflected in virtu- 
ally all the projects. Each project struggled with 
the nature and structure of the curriculum iri a 
different way. 1) Some spent their energies imple- 
riicntirig the "new" curricula — A A AS and BSCS 
Science, ITA Reading, Words in Color, SRA Read- 
ing, to name only a few. 2) A second approach 
was the sequencing or repackaging of existing cur- 
riculum for the purpose of individualizing instruc- 
tion Detailed directions were writtcri to allow stu- 
dents to ''progress at their own rate**; sets of mathe- 
matical problems were takcri from books arid 
printed on single sheets of paper; spelling words 
were recorded on tapes— all attempts to design 



programs for the needs of studcrits. 3) In other 
cases, new materials were written where specific 
needs were apparent. Most of these efforts appeared 
to be in social studiesi where specific materials 
were gericratcd to make the content more relevant, 
as for exariiple,"A Seaport: Boston Harbor Change 
and-bevclopmcnt-' arid "Water: Quabbiri to Bos- 
torii" both produced by the Newton ;p^ An- 
other example is an-Ariicfican*studics prograrii of 
Uriiversity Gity. Othcr nriaterials were developed in 
an attempt to deal with the cmcrgirig awareness of 
black identity (Norwaik, Eriglcwood,;Brcntwood) 
and with pre-school cducaliori (University City, 
Durham) , the Alaskari Readers (initially devel- 
oped by the Alaska ^Rural School Project, later 
picked up by Northwest Regional Laboratory) were 
designed specifically for use by children in the iso- 
lated villages of that state. Another approach grew 
out of t>vo cases where additiorial grants were made 
for preparation of special materials. Sarita Barbara 
received a grant to develop teacher in-service ma- 
terials, which were a part of a total iri-service edu- 
cation design. Nova was given a grant to develop 
"Learning Activity Packages," corisisting of be- 
havioral objectives, learning activities, and evalu- 
ation exercises in the field of technical science. 
This approach to curriculum now provides the 
basis for instruction in most of the subject disci- 
plines iri Nova schools. 

During the early I96()s, two major curriculum 
approaches dominated the educatiorial scene: Pro- 
grammed Instruction designed to individualize in- 
struction, and the curriculum reform movement 
generated by Jerrold Zacharias of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Jerome Bruner of Harvard 
University, and others. Programmed materials 
based on the work of B. F. Skinrier, Robert Mager, 
et al., were heralded as a great breakthrough, but 
early examples were poorly constructed arid avail- 
able only in a few subject matter areas. The **small- 
step** learning sequences often created problems of 
student motivation and, in CSIP projects, interest 



in programmed, instruction soon waned. Although 
many of the early materials found their way to 
the book storage room, some of the principles 
involved, i.e., behavioral objectives, carefully 
structured learning sequences, and criteria tests, 
were incorporated ih: local curriculum efforts, 
those of Nova and Milton In particularV 

CSIP efforts 10 put into practice the curriculum 
reform movement of-Zacharias: and Bruner posed 
more complex problems. Professional curriculum 
developers prepared curriculum units, first in math- 
ematics and science, that integrated: the contribu- 
tions of the scholar and the classroom teacher. 
Building on central concepts-6f a discipline, the 
units were academically sophisticated and accept- 
ajjle, but they tended to be extraordinarily expen- 
sive and to demand especially careful teacher prep- 
aration. Moreover^ experience has shown that 
similar materials in areas such as the social sciences 
require several years for design, testing, revision, 
and preparation for publication. Within CSIP^ the 
greatest acceptance of these new curricula was 
in suburban school districts where the projects 
were more consistent with the original CSIP model 
for change. Although the materials were not 
universally accepted, CSIP efforts did result in 
most schools moving from a single textbook cur- 
riculum to one that incorporated a great variety 
of.materials. 

' Many new curricula did-find permanent homes 
in CSIP schools. The Initial Teaching Alphabet is 
now an integral part of University City's reading 
program; various new science programs are com- 
mon to many of the high schools. However the new 
curricula that require a significant outlay of funds 
or basic changes in teacher behavior (American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for 
example) arc less likely to be continued. 

But despite the packaged curriculum move- 
ments, widespread commitment to develop curric- 
ulum within each project required a heavy invest- 
ment of teacher time. Under the rationale of local 



uniqueness, project teachers almost universally felt 
the need to create their own materials; There is no 
overall assessment of how much of this material 
was generated. It also is not known precisely 
whether teachers were simply unaware of recent 
curriculum units that were readily available of 
whether they were conditioned to resist the; so- 
called "teacher proof" units regardless of their 
quality and availability. 

In many instances, the overproduction of inade- 
quate curriculum units at the local level was not 
the fault of the individual projects. Rather, the 
projects were doing what they had been funded to 
do. the Foundation staff itself had underestimated 
the difficulties in producing new curriculum units. 
As we now know, partly from that experience, any 
significant process for curriculum /development 
must meet a number of demands: scholarly input 
to assure intellectual rigor; expertise in learning 
theory and child deveJopment to support methodol- 
ogies; extensive testing, evaluation,- and! revision; 
programs for teacher-training; and procedures for 
dissemination. Within CSIP, few curriculum de- 
velopment activities attempted to move to the cut- 
ting edge of the discipline of to experiment on 
learning theory and child development. Materials 
were put into use too quickly to alloW for adequate 
testing and revision; and most materials generally 
are not used by anyone other than the teachers who 
created them. (When the Brentwood Pfoject did 
make a coriscious effbft to disseminate materials, 
the pfoject in effect helped to subsidize the pub- 
lishing business by providing writers for new Eng- 
lish and social studies series.) New materials can 
provide greater variety, but, without strong schol- 
arly grounding, they do not necessarily foster new 
learning. Without bfoad dissemination, impact is 
minimal in terms of time and money invested. In 
terms of both cost and student teacher learning, the 
adoption of professionally developed curricula 
produced far more substantive change than in- 
house curriculum development. 



Use of Technology 

The activities of CSIP in the use of technology 
covered the gamut, from exploring new instruc- 
tional uses of the tape recorder and filmstrip pro- 
jector to using dial access television. Some projects 
sjjent no Foundation funds for equipment and soft- 
ware, while others spent up to SI 60,060 per school 
building (New Orleans) . The more sophisticated 
programs (closed circuit TV, large tape and film 
libraries) were found in the suburban schools 
•where extra dollars were available and there were 
enough students to justify the expenditure. The 
smaller districts were limited in their experimenta- 
tion to simpler, less expensive ajpproaches 

Norwalk and Nova, both suburban proj'ects, em- 
phasized the use of technology. The Norwalk 
closed-circuit TV system reached into some 350 
classrooms, with sixty local productions during 
1969 alone. An instructional materials center, of 
which the TV system was a part, had six fulUtime 
staff members and housed, in addition to other 
visual resources, some 9,000 audio tapes. 

Nova was one of the first to explore the lesource 
center idea, through which study carrels were 
equipped with dial access audio and visual chan- 
nels. Also, part of its efforts were experiments with 
the storage and retrieval of printed information on 
microfilm, and creation of the visuals (slides and 
overhead transparencies) to support large group 
instruction. 

As projects began to focus on approaches to iri- 
dividualization of instruction, the uses of technol- 
ogy began to shift. Large group instruction, inher- 
ent in the design and necessary for the financial 
justification of the more elaborate systems, seemed 
antithetical to individualization. The use of the 
closed-circuit TV systems, particularly at Nova, 
diminished as individualization of instruction pro- 
gressed; Instead of needing one source of .informa- 
tion for a class, a half dozen might be needed. To 
meet this problem. Meeker, Colorado, installed 
multi-channel audio systems in its classrooms. 



Elsewhere in the Western States Small Schools 
Project, technology (e.g., telephone teaching) 
played an Important communications role in re- 
ducing the isolation of small schools. 

The overall contributions made by CSIP in the 
use of technology were iiniited. To be sure, great 
numbers of teachers were exposed to, and encour- 
aged to use, overhead projectors, tape recorders, 
filmstfips, etc., and in many cases these practices 
continue. In far too many instances, however, 
equipment of all kinds is gathering dust. The on- 
going costs of maintenance and production are 
much greater than originally anticipated and have 
been accentuated by the' financial crisis now facing 
schools;-In general, the use of such equipment has 
fallen off markedly within the projects. 

The ties between improved instructional capa- 
bility and the use of technology are elusive. CSIP 
projects incorporated technological devices at a 
time when they were first being adapted to educa- 
tion on a large scale. A wide variety of hardware 
was available, but software was scarce and of poor 
quality. CSIP experience, therefore, cannot stand 
as an adequate measure of the potential of technol- 
ogy instruction, but it does clarify some of its prob- 
able purposes. Within schools, closed-circuit TV, 
tape and film libraries, and audio-visual systems 
can be used either 1) to purvey more information 
more efficiently to more students,^ or 2) to stimu- 
late new modes of learning, the evidence suggests 
that the new types of equipment are effective for 
simple communications where these are needed. 
But to justify technological developments oh 
grounds of increased efficiency runs the risk of 
merely following a fad, and CSIP experience sug- 
gests that, because of the high cost of purchase and 
maintenance, it is not a cost-effective approach. 
Where equipment is used to encourage new kinds 
of learning experiences, the quality of the software 
becomes central. Films, tapes, and transparencies 
must be essentially related to carefully articulated 
learning goals, and teachers must be prepared not 
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merely to use machines but to integrate them with 
new types of classroom experience. 

Grouping of Students and Utilization of time 

Once schools had made the decision to depart from 
the habitual one teacher/one cIassroom-for-55- 
miriutes format, they faced questions such as: How 
will the students be grouped?fWhen and how long 
will teachers and students pursue each activity? 

Changes in student logistics were generally con- 
fined to the school campus and changes in the use 
of time to the normal school day and year. The ex- 
ceptions were Nova's 2i6-day school term, the 
summer enrichment and remedial programs of 
Bennington and the Southern projects, arid the ex- 
tended day (Richmond) , where children could 
come early or stay late to participate in large group 
activities, get special assistance, or simply take ad- 
vantage of warm shelter. These extensions of the 
school day, generally limited to "disadvantaged" 
primary or preschool children, were usually estab- 
lished because mothers were working and the 
schools could provide care for the children. 

Sophisticated modular schedulirig made possible 
by computer technology developed during the early 
years of CSIP and provided a natural focus for ex- 
perimentsin scheduling. Again, CSIP projects were 
the clients, not the designers, who were university- 
based; Stanford University's schedulirig system was 
used by a few such projects in the West \yhile those 
east of the Mississippi tended to work with a simi- 
lar scheme developed at MIT. 

Other efforts in use of time and studerit grouping 
included use of double or longer class periods and 
rotating schedules. Durham's Southside Demon- 
stration School (elementary) "personalized" the 
use of time by scheduling student activities accord- 
I ing to children's ability to be responsible for their 

own actioris. The Clayton (N.C.) Elementary 
School, where the "open school" concept is beirig 
iriiplemented, and John Marshall High School in 
^ Portland, Oregon, offer other examples of flexible 
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programs that are still in operation. The degree of 
flexibility (smaller student groups, "more teacher 
planning time)^ in a modular schedule, however, is 
alriiost directly related to the perceritage of free 
time during the day allotted to independent study. 
Without exception, questions of student autonomy 
and discipline were raised by graritirig free time. 
This, along with the perceived erosion of academic 
standards, resulted in pressure from the communi- 
ties as well as from within schools to revert to more 
traditional patterns of organization. A few schools 
have maintained modular scheduling but modified 
their practices to meet the complaints; however, 
more than half have for one reason or another 
abandoned the original plari. In some cases (e.g.. 
Nova) it was dropped in favor of other approaches 
to individualizing iristruction, e.g., "Learning Ac- 
tivity Packages"; other schools, however, simply 
reverted to more traditional operations. 

It is possible that some teachers who were un- 
comfortable with the practices of teaming, new pat- 
terns of schedulirig, arid flexible grouping saw a 
way out through "individualized iristruction." In 
such cases, they would return to the self-contained 
classroom, perhaps with some flexible groupirig 
within the four walls, but more than likely that 
would fade also. 

Unlike m^^ny of the other changes, innovations in 
schedulirig tended to affect all or nearly all staff 
members and therefore met with greater problems. 
Furthermore, the expectations of the community 
and, in fact, certain regulations, required that chil- 
dren be out of sight and corifined to the school 
building during school hours. 

Arrangeirierits and Use of Space 

Numerous efforts were made to rearrange learning 
spaces within traditional school buildings and to 
alter uses of conventional school facilities. With 
few exceptions (i.e.. Nova, two Newton schools, 
Bennington), the activities of CSIP were carried 
out in traditional "egg crate-type" school buildings. 23 



Projects which had the greatest influence on other 
traditional school buildings had been creative in 
their own remodeling cliorts. Closets were made 
into study carrels, doors were cut through walls 
between rooms to allow for easier student and 
teacher movement; in some cases walls were re- 
moved, hallways became learning areas for small 
groups, courtyards were enclosed and utilized for 
•arge-group teaching areas, old gymnasiums be- 
came huge learning laboratories, and seating ar- 
rangements within classrooms took different 
shapes. 

In the Southern projects, a few additional uses 
for schbbrfacilities emerged. Preschoois were es- 
tablished either in vacant classrooms or in tempo- 
rary buildings brought on to the school property. 
Parent lounges provided a place for ghetto parents 
to meet and to find out about school activities. 
Other special-purpose space was provided for a 
science center (Nashville) and reading clinics 
(Pittsburgh). Norwalk established one center for 
vocational arts and another for foreign language 
students. 

During the ten-year period of CSIP, even though 
grant funds were not used for facilities as such, 
participating districts constructed many new build- 
ings, most of which indicated the heed for more 
flexibility. Even within this relatively short time 
span, considerable evolution took place, with hew 
school designs providing different-sized spaces for 
independent study, small groups, and large groups. 
But such arrangements carried their own inflexible 
ity, and toward the end of the decade the emphasis 
on fewer interior walls had resulted in the large 
"open" spaces being popular with children, re- 
sisted by the teacher, and generally misunderstood 
by parents. Certainly not all of this influence on 
building design can be attributed to CSIP; how- 
ever, in many cases, direct relationships can be es- 
tablished, e.g., the 'Tower of Learning** in Idaho 
Springs (Colorado), eight new "open space" 
24 schools in Ft. Lauderdale (Florida) , Horace Mann 



and Burr schools in Newton (Massachusetts) , and 
Foxrun school in.Norwalk (Connecticut). 

Even such minor changes in the educational sys- 
tem as new approaches to space utilization often 
caused-problems; Custodians complained that the 
additional cabinetss equipment, and lack of uni- 
formity in seating arrangements made cleaning 
more difficult, the community and some teachers 
often interpreted the clutter and additional; noise, 
resulting from learning in large open spaces as lack 
of discipline. Above al!,;however, the CSIP experi- 
ence demonstrated that physical facilities do not 
necessarily dictate the type of instructional pro- 
gram; Very creative programs did occur in the most 
tiaditional settings, and very conventional pro- 
grams could be found in modem facilities. 

EMPHASIS ON TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 

Despite the multiplicity of program objectives, the 
Comprehensive School Improvement Program was 
first and foremost a teacher-development effort. In 
all the projects, the teacher was seen as the key to 
school improvement. The, teacher's skill and atti- 
tude were identified as the central factors in mov- 
ing a school beyond the status quo. 

CSIP turned out to be one of the more massive 
and significant postwar teacher in-service efforts, 
although not specifically designed for this purpose. 
It took place in the classroom or in workshops dU 
•rectly related to the classroom. New teaching 
methodologies, new materials, and new organiza^ 
tion provided a pragmatic, experience-oriented ed- 
ucation program that, while in certain cases short 
on theory, was realisiically geared to the perceived 
interests and needs of teachers in the classrooms. 

The full import of this emerges when CSIP is 
placed Ui historical context. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education's Decade of Experiment 
had emphasized that U.S. education problems re- 
lated to both quantity and quality. The chapter on 
"Efficient Use of Teachers' Time and Talent" 
called for new methodologies as a means of offset- 



ting the alarming teacher shortage. The current 
oversupply of teachers, however, tends to obscure 
the role played by the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund in filling the prolonged teacher shortage of 
the fifties and early sixties. Programs and experi- 
ments supported by the Foundation encouraged the 
professionalization of the teaching roie. which led 
to enhanced job status and a higher number and 
caliber of applicants. Ironically.Jhis same profes- 
sionalization has entrenched a power-structure that 
frequently, though not always, blocks innovative 
efforts. 

SUMMARY 

The CSIP interventions provide concrete and con- 
structive information on the complexities of 
change. Innovations in staff utilization clearly 
emerge as the most successful and most permanent, 
since changes in teacher behavior and attitude 
could be effected within a school or inside a. few 
classrooms with a minimum of disruption, and 
often without the community's full awareness. 

Thc-ihtroduction of new curriculum materials 
and new technologies produced changes — some 
lasting and some temporary. Where packaged cur- 
ricula are accompanied by systematic teacher train- 
ing, as in mathematics and science, they tend to 
continue. Where they are locally produced, or re- 
quire substantial changes in faculty behavior, they 
tend to be discontinued. Both new curricula and 
equipment have profound implications for learning 



styles and classroom behavior. Without systematic 
teacher preparation, however, usage tends to be 
superficial, sporadic, and ephemeral, ignoring the 
potential for significant improvement in the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

Innovations relating to the use of time (such as 
flexible scheduiing) and to student groupings have 
also disappeared from several of the projects. 
These, too, demand different teaching behavior, 
and they impinge more directly than other changes 
on intra- and extra-school relations; Modular 
scheduling and independent study, for example, 
create an atmosphere that challenges the notions of 
order, disciplinci and learning traditionally asso- 
ciated with schools. As students of any age are 
given more freedom to talk, to move, and to de- 
cide where, when. how. and what to study, parents, 
community, and even teachers become apprehen- 
sive that the culture is being eroded. 

Changes of fundamental order demand under- 
standing and support. Staff, students, parents, and 
community must be part of a long-range process 
that prepares the way for serious rethinking about 
school functions. Despite the current popularity of 
"open campus" programs, the pattern of retrench- 
ment from innovations in timing and grouping, 
characteristic of the few CSiP projects that tried 
theni. exposes, in a concrete way, fundamental 
issues in the feiations between a school and a com- 
munity and, in a theoretical way, the roie of rchools 
in a society. 



ill. change strategies: lessons 
for funding sQurces 



Alpng with the CSIP shift from small experimental 
grants to n?''ldle-class school systems, and later to 
large grants r^r compensatory education programs 
in urban school systems in the mid-1960s, the 
Foundation's relationship to the individual projects 
also changed markedly. Before 1965, most of the 
proposals were coming from school systems that 
generally agreed upon the need for experimenta- 
tion; and the projects themselves, while they cre- 
ated a few local conflicts, were not highly visible or 
controversial. Thus, though it may appear para- 
doxical, the Foundation was still able to support 
changes while playing a relatively passive role. In 
most cases, school officials requested and Founda- 
tion ofiicials responded. In the Foundation, overall 
educational policy guidelines were determined; 
applications were processed and rejected or ac- 
cepted; occasional site visits were made to check 
on the execution of projects; and grant recipients 
summarized their progress in annual reports; the 
Foundation and much of the nation still held the 
attitudes of the 1950s: innovation was regarded as 
stylish and even as an end in itself rather than as a 
means to a more crucial overhaul. The schools and 
the Foundation displayed little urgency about 
whether the undertaking actually addressed the 
root problems facing American education, and 
even less concern about whether the projects re- 
lated to the larger underlying social and political 
• problems of the nation. 

By the mid-1960s, however, several develop- 
ments foreshadowed basic changes in CSIP. 

First, the "comprehensive** approach to educa- 
tional innovations required more Foundation co- 
ordination than the piecemeal innovative approach 
of the fifties. Information and ideas needed to be 
shared among the projects. 

Second, when the plan to develop a "critical 
mass** of innovations that would really overcome 
the inertia of school systems began to do just that, 
it also began to generate conflict among the groups 
26 affected. Careful Foundation timing and more vig- 



orous efforts were necessary if particular aspects of 
the projects were to survive local bureaucratic and 
political problems. 

Third, increasing awareness o^ the extent of in- 
equality of opportunity in Anwica's educational 
system and increasing activism on the part of civil 
rights groups made it clear that entirely different 
^types of educational change would be necessary 
and that these would further increase the levels of 
conflict arid the need for plarining and coordina- 
tion. Community control was not yet part of the 
vocabulary, but it was on the minds of those iri the 
community ghettos. 

Finally, ari "evaluation revolution** had begun, 
raising profound questions about the outcome of 
all these projects. It was becoming obvious that 
simply funding projects would no longer be enough 
arid that better ways would have to be developed 
Xo monitor their impact as well. 

In surii, a heightened sense of Foundation re- 
sporisibility developed along with an increasing 
awareness that Foundation-sponsored educational 
changes could not be implemented in isolation 
from broader social probleriis and conflicts. Clear- 
ly, more fundameritaU more effective, and possibly 
more controversial programs had to be pursued. As 
part of its efforts to meet these new conditions, the 
Foundation appointed a full-time "circuitrider** 
who was responsible for imi5roving commiiriica- 
tjonis among the projects and between them arid the 
Foiiridation. Thus the Fouridation*s relatively naive 
laissez-faire position of the early 1960s was trans- 
formed into orie of active partnership in change. 
The Foundation staff, far from unified on the best 
strategy on substance of change,generally remained 
nondirective with the projects, attempting to serve 
as resource personnel and not as absentee di- 
rectors. But much more attention was paid to how 
the objectives of the projects were being pursued 
arid whether or not they were attained. Foundation 
staff members became more critical of the Founda- 
tion*s and, indeed, each other*s initiative. 



this new style of active yet still distant partici- 
pation on the part of the Foundation did not al- 
ways go smoothly. In some cases it was diflicult, in 
others impossible, to develop candid working rela- 
tionships with grant recipients. The habits of cither 
changing projects arbitrarily.to meet hew Founda- 
tion ideas, or glossing over difficulties in implemen- 
tation arid evaluation, lingered. In most instances, 
cooperative relations developed over time.. In one 
city, however, serious problems arose from weak 
projcct-uriivcrsity relations, the use of funds to sub- 
stitute for local expenditures rather than to supple- 
ment them, and evi(?ence of a poor fiscal manage- 
ment and reporting system. The Foundation had to 
choose; between terminating the grant or interven- 
ing heavily to redefine the goals and structure of 
the project in mid-term, and the latter course was 
taken; 

Thus it became increasingly apparent later in 
the decade that the Foundation had to contribute 
more to educational change than money. More at- 
tention had to be paid to the ways in which projects 
were conceived, organized, and operated, but in 
the rush of day-to-day affairs little time was spent 
analyzing the relative effectiveness of various in- 
novative patterns. 

INNOVATIONS: IMPLEMENTATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 

PiscMsscd below arc the various factors that had 
ah impact on the management and outcome of the 
projects: the governing structures, operational 
placement of the projects, selection of the project 
participants, implementation techniques, project 
leadership, mobilization of additional resources, 
community size, grant size, and the timing of 
grants. 

Governing Structures 

Local District Organization. The simplest organ- 
izational structure placed authority for the project 
within a single school system, making the local 



board of education the responsible fiscal agent 
(Milton, Brehtwood, Englewood, Newton, Nor- 
walk, Pittsburgh, Nova, University City, Rich- 
mond, and Huntsvillc). In Huntsvillc, for exam- 
ple, the project hccamc a distinct department 
called Early Childhood Education. It was answer- 
able first to the assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion, then to the superintendent, and finally to the 
school board. In Pittsburgh, the assistant superin- 
tendent for curriculum and instruction was respon- 
sible. In Ncwtdrt, an alternative department of cur- 
riculum ahd instruction was designed to compete 
with the existing department woricing in the same 
areas. Norwalk established an office of special 
projects, which was responsible first forCSIP and 
later for federal grants. 

The Jendcncy under such arrangements was for 
local boards to be highly involved in the proposal 
preparation stage but for their interest to fade once 
the original grants were received. In most in- 
stances, too much distance developed between the 
projects and the local boards, so that the projects 
provided little guidance to other segments of the 
school system. For the most part, they were in- 
capable of displacing the more peripheral and anti- 
quated organizational structures. School and class- 
room innovation did not seem to require much ex- 
perimentation with how boards and administrative 
officers supported teachers and principals whose 
jobs might be jeopardized. Since the Foundation 
grants contributed little toward solving the eco- 
nomic crises — even then apparent to boards and 
administrators — the projects were unable to create 
major organizational changes that required con- 
tinuing school board interest in their progress and 
success. 

Other Single-Agency Arrangements. The grant 
for the Alaska Rural School Project was given to 
the University of Alaska's College of Behavioral 
Sciences with the governing board of the university 
serving as the responsible body. An Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed, including representatives of 



the Slate Department of Educat'on, the Bui^au of 
Indian AiTairs, and the College of Behavioral Sci- 
ences; later the state assumed responsibility for 
funding the project. In Oregon, the grant was made 
directly to the State Board of Education. 

In North Carolina, a grant came to the Sute 
Board of Education* through an independent de- 
velopment agency funded by government and foun- 
dations» the North Carolina Fund, dividing respon* 
sibility for the project between these two organiza* 
tions. In addition, 228 separate North Carolina 
school districts were engaged in the program so 
that a certain amount of the responsibility was 
shared with local school boards. Tliis was further 
complicated since the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which was largely responsible for the actual 
implementation of the grant, was directed by an 
elected official, the North Carolina Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Confederations. Each of the Southern projects, 
with the exception of Huntsville, had governing 
structMTCs similar to one another's. All were formed 
through the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. The projects were operated by policy 
boards, including representatives of allAvhite col- 
leges and universities, traditionally black colleges 
(where involved) , and the public schools. All the 
parties were engaged in the supervision of the proj- 
ects, and their leaders, presidents,deans,and super- 
intendents served on the policy boards. In all 
cases, the fiscal agent for the project was the white 
college or university, and thus both imputed and 
real power tended to concentrate at these institu- 
tions. A variety of factors led to the Foundation's 
decision to give Southern white universities finan- 
cial responsibility for the projects even though the 
projects were intended to help blacks. It was partly 
a matter of dealing with the existing political and 



•This project should not be confused with the Durham 
project, which is discussed later under Southern Educa- 
tion Improvement Program page 50. 



organizational realities. A grant of $12 million to 
the black institutions during the mid-1960s would 
have alienated even some moderate white leaders. 
The low prcstige of many of the black colleges (at 
least among whites) might have reduced the will- 
ingness of public school systems and the white uni- 
versities to cooperate. And there were naturally 
more resources available at the white institutions 
for the administration of the projects. But the deci- 
sion was also partly out of habit, and partly a judg- 
ment of which organization seemed to hold the 
power of educational change. Clearly^ the black in- 
stitutions could not develop the necessary resources 
without outside aid. And almost as clearly, leaders 
of the white institutions, though they professed in- 
terest in the projects, and were also interested in 
being known as educational innovators, often 
lacked vigorous commitment to the goal of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 

Two other projects, those in Bennington and 
Santa Barbara, involved a mix of educational agen- 
cies, including universities and colleges as well as 
both t)rivate and public schools. In both instances, 
a project office was created for the CSIP program. 
The policy boards for both projects were large. The 
Bennington Cooperative Project for Curriculum 
Development originally had a fifty*member board, 
including project personnel along with school 
board members, faculty, fay public, principals, 
superintendents, and deans of colleges of educa- 
tion. The board for the Santa Barbara Center for 
Coordinated Education included representatives of 
fifteen agencies, including superintendents, the 
chamrellor of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, the dean of the school of education, prin- 
cipals from the public schools, and headmasters 
from private schools. 

Regional Effort. The Western States Small 
Schools Project was governed by the five chief state 
school officers, with the project coordinator direct- 
ly responsible to this group. These five policy board 
members had responsibilities to both the project 



and their respective slate boards of education. In 
addition, more than 100 local school boards shared 
the responsibility because their districts part?::i- 
pated. 

Although there were several variations in terms 
of organizational design, the projects fell into two 
basic categories: those located within an existing 
educational organization and using the lay school 
board as the responsible policy making body; and 
those located outside of existing educational organ- 
izations and having policy boards comprised of the 
chief executiveonicers of the participating agencies^ 

Each approach had its own weaknesses. Lay 
t)oards of education tended to be too distant from 
the projects to facilitate close cooperation among 
project directors, assistant superintendents, super- 
intendents, and the board itself. Preoccupation 
with operating details concerning the overall school 
system, am! lack of experience with making and 
implementing serious, long-term policy decisions, 
restricted the constructive roles of the school 
boards. In several cases, superintendents were the 
chief agents and intentionally or unintentionally 
isolated their school boards from the projects. In 
addition, few boards had the foresight to arrange 
regular communications between themselves and 
the project directors. However, at the same time 
that these boards were too distant to support the 
actual projects effectively, they also remained just 
close enough to the projects to confuse the lines of 
authority and to limit the autonomy of both line 
administrators and project directors. Finally, and 
possibly most significant, there is little real evi- 
dence that the boards truly believed that the pro- 
posed innovations would solve their problems. 

The newly created policy boards had some simi- 
lar problems. While the use of chief administrators 
noticeably improved communications among the 
interested parties, it led to an even greater competi- 
tion for the time and interest of board members. 
The largest boards, such as those in Bennington 
and Santa Barbara, were seldom able to meet in full 



membership, niuch less to function effectively. In 
addition, the inclusion of administrators on these 
boards meant that executives were being asked to 
step into new policy-making roles that are not eas- 
ily assumed. 

Further, these newly created coalition policy 
boards often lacked "political clout" in the local 
context in which innovations were beiiig attempted. 
In contrast,:local school boards had more knowl- 
edge and understanding of existing bureaucracies, 
though at times this political proximity hindered 
rather than encouraged change efforts. Still another 
problem for the new boards was that the "federa- 
tions" were often artificially created. For instance, 
among the participants in the Southern projects, 
there were "forced" institutional relationships, 
varying levels of commitment, and disagreements 
as to what should be done. 

Finally, while the Foundation's and grantees' at- 
tention to policy structure of projects was neces- 
sary, there is scant evidence that continuation of 
worthwhile programs or their abandonment is re- 
lated to one or the other patterns of governance. 

However, two major principles derive from the 
experiments with both organizational models— the 
single-agency school board and the coalition policy 
board of key administrators. Interest in a project, 
and commitment to its objectives, was highest 
either just before the grants were made or within 
one or two years after. The larger the grant in pro- 
portion to the funds of the receiving agency, and 
the less competition there was from other special 
projects and grants, the higher the commitment. 
(Indeed, the $3.5 million grant to the Oregon State 
Department of Education not only drew great 
board interest but also increased the board's influ- 
ence with both the public school systems and the 
colleges and universities.) Thus* innovative grants 
arc subject to a "honeymoon" phenomenon similar 
to that found in political life. The implication is 
that foundations and other grantmakers should 
plan more carefully at the outset and maximize 



their impact while interest and commitment are 
high. The desire of recipients to obtain funds might 
encourage them to agree to more significant inno- 
vations, and, in those instances where the financial 
incentive was not enough to obtain such agree- 
ment, assistance agencies might well be warned 
away from a situation where only the most limited 
changes are likely to succeed. Such a move would 
be a marked change from current practices in 
which assistance agencies often compromise their 
initial standards and goals to gain a recipient's ac- 
ceptance of minor innovations, hoping that strong 
relations will build over time and that significant 
changes will occur in the long run. This assumes 
that assistance agencies have a responsibility and 
the wisdom to set standards on how their funds 
should be used ... a point of highest importance 
for those seeking to use external funding as an in- 
centive for educational improvement and equality 
of opportunity. 

The possibility of invoking such new grant-mak- 
ing policies raises two grave problems for the fund- 
ing sources. First, it would be necessary to have 
clearer ideas of what constitutes significant and 
worthwhile educational change. Second, the na- 
tion's highly bureaucratized urban school systems 
—which may need changing the most — might be 
isolated from assistance programs because of con- 
sistent unwillingness to design projects intended to 
produce major changes. In short, the CSIP experi- 
ence tells us little of how to make and oversee local 
policy decisions on how to spend grant funds. 

Operational Placement of the Projects 

The structures developed to implement the projects 
in participating school systems fell into three major 
categories: the independent subsystem; a dispersal 
of project activities throughout entire school sys- 
tems; and a focus on special populations within 
particular segments of entire school systems. These 
structures developed more as a function of the 
goals of the particular projects than by design, but 



the experience with each of the structures provides 
useful guidance for similar efforts in the future^ 

Independent Subsystems. In general these were 
designed as 'Mighthouse" projects— to show the 
way for others, the Nova project, which was both 
organizationally and physically separate from the 
remainder of the school system, is the clearest ex- 
ample of this type. The project had its own campus 
on ah abandoned airfield. All the Foundation grant 
and staff resources were concentrated in this one 
campus, along with substantial federal funds, mak- 
ing it the experimental setting for the district. It 
was estimated that at one point 60 per cent of the 
teachers in the Nova elementary and high schools 
had extra Foundation or federal money with which 
to work. 

Two other CSIP subsystem projects — those in 
Durham and New Orleans — had more modified 
levels of autonomy. The Durham project took place 
largely within the city's existing South Side Lab- 
oratory School; and the New Orleans project was 
concentrated in two adjacent black elementary 
schools^ Phillips and Nelson. In both cities, the 
project director was given substantial authority in 
working with teachers on content and process of 
education in the subsystem. 

Projects Dispersed Throughout the System. Uni- 
versity City, Englewood, and Milton exemplify the 
second pattern of organizational structure. Innova- 
tive efforts were dispersed throughout the system, 
"infecting" the schools with new ideas wherever 
conditions were favorable. Milton and University 
City, in particular, had a high degree of staff 
involvement, with nearly all the teachers helping to 
define critical needs, determining the innovations 
that might best meet those needs, and then encour- 
aging involvement in those innovations. Engle- 
wood achieved about the same degree of teacher 
involvement through an administrative decision to 
organize one sixth-grade school for the entire dis- 
trict and to introduce team teaching in the rest of 
the schools. Racial integration was the catalyst. 



Projects Directed at Special Populations. A few 
projects, but representing by far the largest outlay 
of grant funds, focused on compensatory education 
for disadvantaged students, i.e., Huntsville, Nash- 
ville, Richmond, and segments of the Pittsburgh 
grant. -Project activities were generally limited to 
schools primarijy serving disadvantaged students; 
The aimj through massive new services and mate- 
rials, was to improve student performance but not 
necessarily to introduce innovations that might 
produce significant structural, organizational, or 
attitudinal changes on the part of the school staff. 

Implications of Operating Structures. The sub- 
system structure seems niost successful m develop- 
ing and implementing a series of simultaneous 
iririovationsi The Nova subsystem with its organiza- 
tional autonomy, exceptional amounts of outside 
funding, and teachers and students who partici- 
pated voluntarily, was freest to pursue its major 
objectives. The students were accepted only by ap- 
plication, were required to pay for their own trans- 
portation and to attend a longer school year, which 
meant that the project had both a receptive student 
population and a parental constituency sympathetic 
to new educational approaches. 

Nova and the modified subsystem in Durham 
and New Orleans were intended to be "lighthouse" 
guides to educational change. The assumption was 
that administrators and leading teachers in the 
larger systems would visit the subsystems, analyze 
them, and then return to their own schools to im- 
plement- similar innovations. This subsystem ap- 
proach to encouraging innovation had only slight 
impact on the main school systems, however. Brow- 
ard County adopted a few architectural and pro- 
grammatic ideas developed at the Nova Project, 
arid 'I few practices of the Durham EIP were also 
implcmentt'd in selected schools throughout the 
system. But there certainly was no major transfer 
of specific innovations, and even less transfer of a 
spirU of innovation, from the subsystems to the 
parent systems. 



There appears to be an "umbra phenomenon" 
that prevents those close to the "lighthouse'' from 
being clearly guided by it. The sources of this phe- 
nomenon, furthermore, lie within the subsystems 
a§ W^jj as the larger systems. Employees in the 
larger systems.are often threatened by the possibil- 
ity of changed job descriptions arid educational 
programs. They bfteri firid it difficult to admit that 
others within the system are irinovating success- 
fully when they are not.^And they generally react 
negatively to being left out of both the recognition 
and the funding that come along with foundation 
grants and special projects. At the same time, per- 
sonnel within subsystems often adopt "superior" 
attitudes. They are possessive aboiit their projects, 
and for reasons not entirely under their control 
they tend to alieriate colleagues Jn the parent 
system. 

An additional problem posed by subsystems was 
pointed up by the experience in Brentwood where 
an experimental program in social studies was es- 
tablished outside the regular school system. The 
project became a special target for public dissatis- 
faction, partly because many people found it easier 
to attack than the regular school system, which had 
the benefit of long-term legitimacy to protect it. 

Jhe most in teresting positive consequence of 
subsystems hasTcTfar gone unobserved, however. 
Most critics have judged such systems merely on 
the basis of their impact, or lack of impact, on the 
larger systems of which they are a part. But, in fact, 
if subsystems can develop successful new educa- 
tional programs in their special experimental en- 
vironments, they also can find larger school systems 
that are willing to follow their lead. The CSIP sub- 
systems attracted a considerable amount of on-the- 
spot attention from educators from more distant 
systems, and a significant number of the subsystem 
ideas were then adopted pr adapted by other 
schools. It appears that, up to a certain point, the 
farther a school system is from the "lighthouse,'' 
the more visible, credible, and helpful it becomes. 



This suggests that a network of subsystems around 
the country could have, major impact on a wide 
range of school systems across the country. How- 
ever, since the principal **pay6fl" in change seems 
to occurat a distance from the**lighthouse,"sources 
of experimental funds would necessarily be ex- 
ternal. Who these days will spend precious local 
money to facilitate significant improvement 500- 
1,000 nfiiles away? 

On the other side, projects that were dispersed 
throughout the entire school system often did dif- 
fuse the innovations within the system more readily 
than the subsystems. This was partly due to the 
nature of dispersion itself. The jealousies and an- 
tagonistic competitiveness engendered by the sub- 
systems were avoided by this method. Also, dis- 
persed projects were more effective in spreading 
changes because their objectives generally were 
less threatening to existing job structures and cur- 
ricula. In general, these projects attempted less 
comprehensive changes than in the "lighthouse" or 
**pilot" schools, and the limited nature of the Inno- 
vations themselves seemed to be a key factor in 
fheir acceptability locally. In short, the effective- 
ness of dispersed projects, where the principal ob- 
jective is local change, seems clearly superior to 
the subsystem model. 

Furthermore, although projects that were spread 
throughout school systems did not receive wide 
publicity, visitors from other school systems found 
such projects to be more realistic than the subsys- 
tem projects, and therefore were inclined to adopt 
limited, but nevertheless new, ideas. While seem- 
ingly obvious, the point must be that individual 
teachers, principals, and school groups, regardless 
of their motives for changing, could feel in control 
where limited projects were observed. Subsystems 
require total commitment and a higher level of 
risk taking. 

The third type of operational structures — those 
in which projects were aimed at special popula- 
tions — generally involved adding personnel, equip- 



ment, and curriculum materials, often quite similar 
to^resources.already in these systems. These proj- 
ects were largely to provide more of the same, 
father than innovative educational programs, arid 
therefore did not corifrorit the same, problenis that 
faced those projects atteniptirig educational inno- 
vations. Urifortunately, their efforts to suppleriient 
educational services to disadvantaged children geri- 
efally had little infipact on other segments of the 
same system of on outside systems. This was true 
partly because the coriipensatory programs were 
prohibitively expensive for most schools, and part- 
ly because the results of the compensatory efforts 
themselves were quite mixed in some cases and 
negative in others. In truth, the project addressed to 
a **target population" could not have beeri an effec- 
tive strategy for change of the system. Its assump- 
tion was that something was wrong with the popu- 
lation—not with the system. 

Selection of the Project Participants 

A wide range of procedures was used to determine 
which teachers and students would participate in 
the CSIP projects. The most automatic approach 
was used in some of the projects focusing on com- 
pensatory education— Atlanta, Huntsville, and 
Richmond. Teachers and students in one of .the 
target schools or areas were, ipso facto, part of the 
project. In some of these instances, staff requested 
transfers because their own practices and values 
were too different from those of the projects. At the 
opposite extreme was the Nova project. As noted 
on page 31, both the teachers and students in this 
project were volunteers. Although most of the proj- 
ects used procedures falling between these two 
models, the extreme cases were useful in pointing 
up a strategic question facing change agents. 

The rationale for the Nova approach assumes 
that **to initiate a new program, one must have the 
deck stacked in his favor; only interested, dedi- 
cated, creative participants should be included in 
project efforts." The alternate model— the one that 



imposes the project on a relatively unselected 
group of participants— is based on the underlying 
assumption that "an innoyationi to have any credi- 
bility, must be capable of implementation by an 
average cross-section of participants.** Both models 
have their particular strengths and weaknesses, 
and. experiments should generaiiy be attempted in 
both **sdcct** and ''hormar* en^^ 

Among the projects was one additional exjjeri- 
mental nibdel for selecting project particij5ants. 
Funds granted to Newton and Pittsburgh were used 
to create arid Tiriahce miniature foundations at the 
local school-system level. Teachers were asked to 
submit their own project proposals. Substantial 
numbers of teachers participated in the application 
stage of the program, but there were frequent am- 
biguities and misunderstandings about the objec- 
tives and guidelines for the proposals, and there 
were necessarily many more rejections than grant 
approvals. Thus, numerous disappointments and 
faculty conflicts arose, and many of the problems 
that generally accompany change efforts. were ex- 
acerbated. Here again neither strategy for partici- 
pant selection seems more effective. It is entirely 
possible that innovative efforts might be attempted 
with a natural (unselected) sample of participants, 
or that projects dispersed throughout systems 
might confine themselves to teachers and students 
who participate voluntarily. 

Implementation Techniques 
The basic approaches to introducing and imple- 
menting teaching changes were similar, regardless 
of the operational structure (subsystem or dis- 
persal) or method of selecting the project partici- 
pants. The primary tool was the "how-to-do-it** 
lesson, provided to teachers either by having them 
visit other projects, attend workshops, or hear from 
specialized consultants. For the most part, these 
events took place after school, on weekends, or 
during summer vacations. Although this arrange- 
ment avoided interruptions of the regular school 



schedule, it also meant that such efforts were con- 
tinually seen as additions to normal job assign- 
ments. Without released time and without special 
credit or other crederitialing recognition for partici- 
pation, enthusiasm tended to wane after project 
funding ceased. Although this technique cannot be 
equated entirely with voluntarism— many teach- 
ers were, paid for their added efforts— it operates 
on the same principle: or has the same effect as 
"moonlighting**— i.e., the regular job comes first, 
and the spare-time project, the workshop, or the 
classroom visit are an energy-draining nuisance or, 
at best, a source of added income. In neither case 
does the school system or other project element 
signal that the project is as important as business 
as usual. 

Project Leadership 

No matter what the governing structure of the proj- 
ects, by far the greatest responsibility (for their 
design, implementation, maintenance, and- im- 
provement) lay with the project directors. As 
noted earlier, this occurred largely because the gov- 
erning boards were intended to make policy rather 
than handle operational matters, and partly be- 
cause the laymen or specialized administrators on 
the boards had little experience with policymaking 
so that some of this work also devolved upon the 
directors. Thus, the success or failure of a project 
probably was determined more by the performance 
and continued service of the project director than 
by any other single factor. 

This high dependence of the projects on indi- 
vidual leaders was compounded by high turnover, 
a serious problem faced by all change agents. Of 
the twenty-five projects, only four had the same 
director throughout the period of Foundation fund- 
ing. When directors changed, so did basic interests 
and capabilities. Existing priorities were aban- 
doned or neglected, new ones were established, and 
resources had to be devoted to gearing-up again and 
resolving the uncertainties that accompany that 



process. In a few instances, the replacement of di- 
rectors led to project improvements, but in most 
the effect was detrimental. Another aspect of. this 
problem is that some project directors left in antici- 
pation of the scheduled cessation of outside fund- 
ing, sensing an impending decline in local support 
for the project. Naturally, their resignations tended 
to create self-fulfiliing prophecies, with the districts 
allowing the projects to atrophy rather than search- 
ing for new directors to keep them running with 
local funds. 

In general, during the decade of the 1960s, grant 
recipients had more autonomy and responsibility 
in the selection of project directors than they had 
during the 1950s. Many of the earlier project grants 
Avent to agencies known to the Foundation and the 
Fund, and individuals -known to Foundation offi- 
cials received many of the project leadership posi- 
tions. By contrast, in later grant negotiations, 
major emphasib vv^as placed on evaluating the proj- 
ect proposal and less on the people who would 
lead the project. While this meant that project 
directors were selected some time after the grant 
was made and generally were acceptable to the 
most directly related local groups, it also seems 
to have produced higher turnover and occasional 
jjroblems of limited leadership capacity. On the 
other hand, there was a distinct tendency in most 
cases for the director who was present at the cre- 
ation to remain faithful to the project and to the 
understandings expressed when the Foundation 
and the grantee were negotiating. Also, projects 
developed faster than experienced leaders could 
be found. But the most serious leadership prob- 
lems may have been a function of the complex 
and controversial nature of many of the CSIP 
projects. 

More fundamental than all of these may be the 
emphasis that America's social value system places 
on mobility. The irony is that this value system is so 
strong that it overshadows concern for the long- 
term maintenance and improvement of innovative 



projects. Most of the project directors simply went 
on to bigger and better jobs, as a result not only of 
their own capabilities but also of the expertise they 
developed in managing the projects, and the visi- 
bility that accompanies such positions. 

The effects of this turnover might not have been 
so scrioiis if methods had been available for scied- 
ing new directors simjiar to those who were leav- 
ing, or if new directors could have been chosen 
who were particularly capable in special phases of 
projects. 

Thus, two important implications derive from 
the experience with CSIP project directors. First, 
foundations and other funding sources should con- 
sider efforts to modify the prevailing high mobility 
value system and to provide incentives for more 
leaders to remain with their change efforts until 
these are implemented and firmly established. Na- 
turally, no creative leader should be coerced into 
remaining, but there are a variety of positive incen- 
tives that might encourage such leaders to stay. 
Second, as a means of capitalizing on possibly in- 
evitable turnover, more attention should be paid 
when planning a project to the different leadership 
characteristics that are required during different 
stages of innovative efforts. Ideally, turnover 
should occur at a natural breaking point. New 
leaders should be chosen who are especially apt at 
pursuing the existing objectives rather than exclu- 
sively creating their own new objectives, thereby 
possibly canceling out the efforts of their immediate 
predecessors. 

Mobilization of Additional Resources 

The CSIP funding strategy was quite farsighted 

conceptually in one way — the recognition that a 

project, no matter how well conceived, funded, and 

led, could not prevail without the commitment of 

others besides the Ford Foundation and the local 

project. 

Thus, during the 1960s, significant secondary 
objectives of the CSIP project included the mobil- 



ization of additional resources for project recipi- 
ents and the development of alternate financing 
methods for experimental innovations. As might be 
expected, additional wisdom was more difficult to 
mobilize than additional money. 

Using the Universities. One of the primary ob- 
jectives of the CSIP, from the Foundation's per- 
spective, was to bring the universities and the 
schools into closer working relations. Several of the 
projects were designed specifically to develop uni- 
versity-school collaboration. To a limited extent, 
these efforts were effective. Personnel from the uni- 
versities and schools experimented with new types 
of interactions; some university staff were exposed 
to the day-to-day problems of teachers and admin- 
istrators; the notion that teachers have much to 
contribute to the design of college teacher educa- 
tion programs gained credibility; and it became 
clear that learning theories and new curricula must 
be tested quite early in real-world classrooms if 
they are to have general utility in the future. In one 
way or another, these CSIP experiences later con- 
tributed to the design of federally funded programs 
that either encourage or require collaboration be- 
tween schools and universities. 

While possible strategies for developing future 
university-school relations thus became clarified, in 
terms of the larger objectives of the CSIP projects, 
the actual relations were quite unproductive. Their 
failure was apparent despite the tendencies ofjboth 
universities and school systems to make it appear 
that they were cooperating vigorously and success- 
fully. School administrators tended to limit strictly 
the role of university consultants while at the same 
time gaining political and professional status by 
publicizing their school system's use of the univer- 
sity's expertise. The universities, similarly, often 
boasted of strong and improving "town-gown" re- 
lations, when in fact they did not exist. 

"Working together" generally consisted of paid 
university consultants providing occasional advice 
or conducting research projects or evaluations. Uni- 



versity schools of education absorbed little from 
the experiences that led them to alter their teacher- 
training programs. One exception was the Alaska 
Project; where a specific objective was that the uni- 
versity explore alternative methods of recruiting 
and training teachers for rural areas. In most other 
jjrojects, the few close working relations that did 
develop were between individuals from the univer- 
sities and the schools, riot between the institutions. 
The institutions, as such, had little capacity for re- 
specting and understanding one another. 

One problem that was underestimated — and still 
tends to be — was that the universities' knowledge 
was not as useful or readily available as many had 
hoped or expected. As in the fields of health, trans- 
portation, and housing, universities find it under- 
standably diflicult to take account of operational 
and political realities in their suggestions for 
change. Even disregarding their frequent lack of 
understanding of operational problems, the univer- 
sities often lacked defensible proposals for educa- 
tional innovations. Their collective outlook is 
toward long-term changes, which are of little use to 
(hose attempting to implement specific shorter-term 
programs. The question, however, is not compe- 
tence so much as lack of §uflicient commitment and 
the general value system prevailing at universities. 
Academic and financial credit goes to faculty mem- 
bers who publish research and promote new ideas, 
rather than to those who demonstrate changes in 
real-world settings. In addition, just as project di- 
rectors feel a need to move on to larger projects, so 
academics gain added status by increasing the num- 
ber of their consulting commitments rather than by 
maintaining fewer commitments and meeting them 
better. Assistance agencies seeking to use univer- 
sity resources for change efforts should encourage 
the development of incentive systems that will help 
counteract these prevailing values, because' they 
generally deter even university faculty members in- 
clined to work seriously for such change. Further- 
more, it is probably best for all parties to accept 
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that institutions cannot make commitments per se. 
Institutions change as individuals or the society 
cause it. Assistance agencies can seek institutional 
support of individual efforts— sometimes of an all- 
faculty interest— |)ut not even the shotgun (agency 
money) can accomplish a marriage of institutions. 

Encouraging Larger Programs. A second ap- 
proach to mobilizing additional resources was to 
encourage the: search jfor other funds from local, 
state, and national sources. For CSIP, the not en- 
tirely coincidental development of federal pro- 
grams would provide sizable additional funds for 
school districts across the nation. The early objec- 
tives and experiences of GSIP had some influence 
on the development of the federal Elcmentary^and. 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) . In par- 
ticular^ Title III of ESEA, which provides funds 
for educational innovations, has striking similari- 
ties with CSIP. First, Title III was based on a simi- 
lar model for developing widespread changes— it 
sought to fund 'lighthouse'* schools, which were 
meant to demonstrate and then help disseminate 
new educational ideas and programs. Second. Title 
III includes the idea of "comprehensive** innova- 
tions, placing "... a stress on moving away from 
piecemeal support of small-scale individual proj- 
ects to large-scale 'model* institutions where con- 
centrated resources could be brought together ** 

Third, there was a major overlap among the spe- 
cific objectives of CSIP and ESEA. the latter 
including "team teaching, computer-assisted in- 
struction, flexible scheduling, quick retrieval of 
educational materials, programmed learning for in- 
dividual instruction ** Finally, the operation of 

Title III grants was similar in that project propos- 
als were developed at the local level, submitted, 
and selected on a competitive basis. Intermediary 
funding agencies were eliminated, and the school 
districts receiving Title III funds were related di- 
rectly to special staff members in the Office of Edu- 
cation, and later in state education agencies. 

On the other hand, in compensatory education. 



as distinguished from innovation, the Foundation's 
efforts occurred simultaneously with the federal 
piogram embodied in Title 1 of ESEA. Only two of 
CSIP's compensatory education grants (Richmond 
and Nashville) were made prior to the passage of 
ESEA, so in this area CSIP had relatively little 
formative influence on Title I;* 

Attracting Other Funds for CSIP Projects. The 
iflajority of CSIP projects were able to obtain addi- 
tional outside funding either from these federal 
programs or private sources. Thirteen of the sixteen 
single-district projects obtained Title III grants. 
Most of these grants were for projects directly re- 
plated to those originally funded by Ford, while 
a few, particularly in the larger cities, were not. 
Four of the five southern projects plus Richmond 
received grants under Project Follow Through, cap- 
turing one-third of such programs in those states. 
In addition, the Western States Small Schools 
Project has had two federally-funded programs. 

The CSIP schools also tended to attract addi- 
tional funds from other foundations, with five of 
the projects being designated as I.D.E.A. (Ketter- 
ing Foundation) Demonstration Centers. Univer- 
sity City also obtained Danforth Foundation funds 
for programs directed toward school improvement 
for a community becoming racially integrated. 

It is impossible to say what percentage of the 
CSIP schools would have obtained federal funds or 
other foundation funds if it had not been for the 
CSIP program. However, three related effects of 
the CSIP program are clear. First and most impor- 
tant, whether the specific objectives of the CSIP 
projects were fulfilled or not, a new spirit of ur- 
gency and a desire for innovation were created in 
segments of many of the participating school sys- 

*Ed. note: As noted earlier, the Foundation's efforts in 
northern cities' school systems were of a "compensatory" 
nature through the Great Cities-Gray Area projects. Al- 
though there arc some parallels between the earlier Ford 
and later Title I structures, no attempt was made through 
the CSIP evaluation to trace other Foundation-federal 
relationships. 



Icms, and with them a stronger inclination to apply 
for other experimental funds. Second, the school 
districts participating in CSIP developed the capa- 
bility to design and write new project proposals. 
And third, the federal government and other foun- 
dations found that their dollars could be spent with 
more immediate effectiveness where school systems 
had already undergone the initial stages of trying 
to introduce innovations. 

Cotnmunhy Size, Grant Size, and the 
Timing of Grants 

The CSIP experience points to three additional 
variables that affected the implementation and out* 
comes of projects, and that to some extent are with- 
in the control of foundations or other funding 
sources — community size, grant size, and timing. 

Community Size. Perhaps the most obvious les- 
sons from CSIP relate to the size of the community 
or school system involved. Small rural school sys- 
tems tended to have less organizational inertia; or, 
put another way, strong leadership was capable of 
significantly reducing inertia. The problems of 
large bureaucracies and the open social conflicts 
that plague the cities were noticeably absent in 
these school systemsl 

It was common, Ihowever, for innovations in 
rural school systems to remain particularly depend- 
ent on individual leaders rather than to become 
institutionally ingrained. Thus, when leaders left 
these rural systems — and turnover was predictably 
high in the smallest places — programs tended to 
deteriorate almost immediately. Some of the most 
rapid implementation of new programs occurred in 
rural areas, but so did the most rapid phase-out 
once leadership changed. Charismatic and aggres- 
sive educational leaders prevailed temporarily; the 
school traditionalists and the community did in the 
long run. 

This pattern suggests still another irony faced by 
change agents. Once inertia is reduced so that inno- 
vations are implemented, it may be necessary to 



establish a new stabilily that permits the innova- 
tions to be maintained. While this raises the danger 
that change agents will become overly protective 
of their innovations, even when such protection is 
unwarranted, it also points up the need for experi- 
ments to be maintained long enough tc :be fairly 
tested; Continuing strong leadership, at either re- 
gional or state department of education levels, 
might have made it possible to create a new stabil- 
ity that would allow innovations to survive even 
after their initiating leaders had moved on; 

Even though CSIP worked outside the nation's 
•largest cities, the innovative efforts in medium- 
sized city school systems confronted a very dif- 
ferent set of problems from those in rural and 
small-town systems. Conflicting community and 
professional groups, problems of communications, 
and basic disagreements over the functions of 
schools tended to prevent the widespread imple- 
mentation of innovations. Whereas in the small 
school systems the innovations tended to come and 
go, in the large systems they usually were not firmly 
implanted in the first place. For example, the Pitts- 
burgh Project's innovations generally did not ex- 
tend to neighborhoods in the city other than those 
directly participating. 

In general, the most lasting applications of the 
CSIP innovations appeared in the middle-sized sub- 
urbs. This occurred partly because these school 
systems were relatively wealthy and could afford to 
continue some innovations, and partly because 
their professional and parental constituencies were 
generally more favorable toward change. But it also 
developed because these systems were small 
enough to avoid fatal standoff interest-group battles 
and yet large enough to institutionalize changes, 
so that they became more than the highly perish- 
able projects of individual leaders. 

Grant Size. The size of the CSIP grants, as noted 
earlier, varied greatly, with the smaller grants clus- 
tering around $250,000 and the larger grants clus- 
tering around S3 million. There was no strong cor- 



relation between the size and duration of a project 
and its impact, but it is worth noting that the 
smaller grants, on the average, provided experi- 
ments that lasted as long as those sponsored by 
larger grants. 

The most helpful conclusion that derives from 
an analysis of the various grant sizes is that projects 
which had $3 million to spend in relatively short 
periods (four to five years) generally had more 
money than could be effectively spent within the 
CSiP framework. By comparison, the smaller 
grants were more productive in terms of the higher 
quantity and quality of participation they engen- 
dered, the number of new practices implemented, 
arid the ultimate development of additional 
projects. 

Timing. The matter of optimal timing for foun- 
dation actions is crucial at two distinct levels. First, 
a key role of the foundation is to discover serious 
social problems early and to work toward their so- 
lution. It is important that foundations and some 
other assistance agencies attempt to be well ahead 
of the present and the short-term future, especially 
since numerous federal programs are developed to 
deal with these periods. In addition, foundations 
are— or should be — particularly equipped to ven- 
ture into controversial issues because of their rela- 
tive political and financial autonomy. 

As we have seen, the Foundation's 1949 and 
1961 perceptions of educational and social prob- 
lems were quite astute, but its programs were gen- 
erally less farsighled. And even where there were 
direct efforts to solve a newly discerned problem, 
the Foundation's strategy was frustrated by a sub- 
stantial time^lag— the time it takes from prelimi- 
nary discussions of a new avenue of activity or ap- 
proach to a problem to approval and the start of 
project implementation. 

Second, after basic program objectives have 
been determined, foundations and other aid agen- 
cies must make major timing decisions in selecting 
the particular groups and organizations to which 



grants will be awarded. Each situation must be 
assessed individually, since there is little precise in- 
formation to assist in deciding when a group or 
community is ready for a change effort. For in- 
stnnce, social and political change or conflict may 
be helpful in preparing the way for major innova- 
tions that a properly timed grant can facilitate. Ex- 
amples in CSIP of the importance of timing include 
racial confrontation in Englewood, school district 
reorganization in Colorado, and anticipated phas- 
ing-out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools in 
Alaska. On the other hand, there are times when 
recent change and conflict create defensive reac- 
tions or otherwise inhibit innovations. Several 
communities that originally had CSIP planning 
grants ultimately were not refunded because local 
conflicts, involving racial integration in one in- 
stance, would not permit coordinated attempts at 
innovation. Also, among the projects that were 
funded, change was restricted by dysfunctional 
power struggles (Bennington) and by discontinui- 
ties in leadership and personnel (Arizona Slate 
Department of Education). 

Thus, at times, change agents must attempt to 
encourage innovations where conflicts and changes 
have produced some new consensus on the need for 
improvements. But they must also work more sys- 
tematically to develop effective projects where 
change is needed but conflict has not yet occurred. 
Gi ven the increased levels of conflict on many 
fronts in recent years, the possibilities for orderly 
change may actually be greater now than they were 
during most of the last decade. Mass media portray- 
als of major conflicts, Pud the chaos and long-term 
problems that often accompany major conflicts, 
may have served to put a wide variety of interest 
groups on notice that difficult, negotiated changes 
are preferable to enraged confrontations and un- 
compromising efforts at radical ehange. 

The schedule of project implementation is a cru- 
cial factor that the Foundation neglected almost 
entirely during the CSIP. It is clear from experi- 



cnccs in a variety of organizations that innovations 
arc more likely to be implemented if their overall 
significance is conceptualized and conveyed to the 
individuals who will be responsible for implement- 
ing them. And yet there were few attempts on the 
part of- the Foundation staff to ensure that school 
board members, teachers, or community members 
truly understood the background and intentions of 
the CSIP program before implementation began. 
This oversight was offset to some extent by the fact 
that the grants ran for relatively long periods (three 
to nine years) , so that over a period of time some 
larger understanding of the projects evolved. But 
there is strong evidence that thoughtful efforts to 
develop a deeper understanding of the goals of the 
projects would have created more willingness to 
implement them, and also to maintain them after 
outside financial support ended. 

The point is not only when to educate project 
participants to the importance of innovations they 
are expected to implement, however. It is also a 
matter of the extent to which a variety of groups 
participate in the early stages of defining problems 
and developing innovative solutions. 

To a large extent, the Foundation has moved in 
this direction during the last several years. More 
frequently it requires that those developing pro- 
posals coordinate their efforts with the groups, es- 
pecially parents, that are affected by the problems 
involved, or would be affected by the solutions pro- 
posed. Of course, this policy has limits. It would be 
unrealistic and probably improper for the Founda- 
tion to attempt to mediate in large numbers of 
American communities in order to bring conflicting 
parties into full agreement on either the definition 



of problems or appropriate solutions. At the same 
time, the Foundation or any other assistance agency 
which encourages improvement would be remiss if 
it waited for complete consensus to develop re- 
garding innovations or it awarded grants only for 
projects in communities where there was minimal 
conflict. Necessarily, if innovations are to address 
the fundamental problems of education — with all 
their ramifications for larger social issues — there 
will be local groups in opposition to the changes. 
Thus, it is essential that more systematic methods 
be developed for drawing the line between impos- 
ing change on groups that might have cooperated 
had they participated in the creation of the pro- 
posals for change, and delaying needed changes in 
naive anticipation of good communications and 
democratic harmony. 

This poses a large and fundamental question for 
all assistance agencies which, because of laws and 
traditions, to say nothing of new governmental 
roles, must be aware of "their place'* in aidmg 
educational change. 

Although it is not the function of general-pur- 
pose foundations, for instance, to involve them- 
selves directly in local conflicts, a knowledge that 
funding of programs amidst conflict will doubtless 
create further dissension will help guide the fund- 
ing procedure. On the other hand, governmental 
assistance agencies may find settlement of conflict 
at the negotiating table a required role and one not 
always to be performed before a grant can be 
made. Whether private or public philanthropy is 
involved, the grantors and grantees must weigh the 
costs of innovation against the gains to be made 
through educational change. 



IV. implications 



The implications of CSIP cannot be gleaned from 
analysis of the effectiveness of individual compo- 
nents. Its real import emerges most clearly from an 
examination of the changing meaning of the word 
^'comprehensive/' 

During the program's gestation period and 
through its early years, "comprehensive" was gen- 
erally used to describe an approach to school im- 
provement. It reflected a sweeping effort to change 
education— that is, implementing in concert all the 
new practices of the previous decade; involving all 
staff at all grade levels; moving ahead in all cur- 
riculum areas; working in various sizes and kinds 
of.schools; and coordinating the resources of the 
universities and the schools. 

The objective of the program was to change the 
traditional habits of school systems — from self- 
contained classrooms to team-taught, flexibly 
grouped learning situations; from uniform time 
schedules to variable time allotments determined 
by learning tasks; from an instructional program 
bound to a single set of textbooks to a variety of cur- 
riculum materials including the latest technology* 

to the program formulators of the early 1960s, 
the problems confronting education appeared to be 
much the same as those of the 1950s: too many 
students, the explosion of knowledge, and in- 
creased demand for trained manpower to satisfy an 
expanding technological society. The questions 
raised by those concerned with education were 
questions of quantity: how. to educate more stu- 
dents, attend to more curricula, and produce more 
graduates. The launching of Sputnik in 1957, and 
the sudden emergence of professional critics of 
education, raised some additional questions of in- 
structional quality. 

As noted, the main strategy that emerged in CSIP 
was an attempt to change the educational stru(iure 
through a process of teacher development. The pro- 
gram was largely a "professional'' approach which 
can claim great success in changing professional 
practice, and this is no mean achievement. But 



these changes in practice were effective only within 
the existing classroom-oriented parameters of proj- 
ect schools. The limited outcomes of CSIP strongly 
suggest that a program ..spiring to be "comprehen- 
sive" must look beyond the manipulation of vari- 
ables within the school, and reckon more directly 
with outside factors such as financing, parent ex- 
pectations, and local social and political pressures. 
The more fundamental the changes conceived, the 
more central such issues become. 

It is interesting to speculate that CSIP's original 
design would have been much more effective if 
only the relative tranquility of the early 1960s had 
continued. But at least three important facts mini- 
mize the validity of such a hypothesis. 

First, as noted in Chapter III, various CSIP in- 
novations of both the early and later 1960s were 
feasible precisely because the complacency had 
been broken, and conflict and confrontations had 
occurred. 

Second, as change efforts in a wide variety of 
educational settings indicated, the idea of a mono- 
lithic American education "system" is a myth. 
Thus CSlP-supported innovations developed in 
•Mighthouse'' school systems could not have solved 
the educational problems faced by the urban, 
poorer suburban, and rural segments of American 
education. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, a continu- 
ation of the tranquility of the 1950s and early 
1960s would ha/e further postponed action on 
more basic issues. Problems relating to the disad- 
vantaged, the widespread alienation of youth, and 
the paradoxes involved in our national values were 
not issues confronting the Comprehensive School 
Improvement Program, at least not in the begin- 
ning. Partly due to preoccupation with efficiency 
and new teaching styles, CSIP initially sidestepped 
such issues as equality of educational opportunity, 
educational philo'^^jphy. relevance in curriculum, 
accountability in adminisfrative and political struc- 
tures, and school-community interface. 



As indicated in Chapter K many of these funda- 
mental questions came to the fore during the de- 
cade and altered both the content and the style of 
the program. As CSIP evolved and its elTorts and 
expectations focused on education for the disad- 
vantaged, the word **comprehensive''came to have 
a new meaning. Rather than describing an ap- 
proach to educational change* "comprehensive" 
was now used to describe the product toward 
which the various projects were moving. A com- 
prehensive school was one that provided enough 
options so that all or nearly all students could meet 
with success in an educational program — there 
were to be no educational dead ends. The projects 
operated under the banner of continuous progress* 
individualized instruction, and blending of voca- 
tional and academic education. School systems 
would cease to reinforce an intellectual caste sys- 
tem. "Vocational/' "technical," and "academic" 
would lose their discriminatory aspects* with all 
programs having equal status. 

"Comprehensive" used in this way had the same 
general characteristics as infinity. A school never 
arrived there, i.e., meeting every student's educa- 
tional needs, but continued to work at closer and 
closer approximations. 

At the outset of the decade, partly because the 
problems the Foundation addressed were not high- 
ly controversial, it was enough to deal with two 
major factors: the Foundation's own educational 
policies and the distribution of its own money. As 
the society's central problems unfolded during the 
decade* however* the Foundation developed an ex- 
panded sense of its obligations, it became apparent 
that the interrelations between education and 
larger social problems had to be better understood 
and then faced. It became cle?r that there were 
many factors requiring more forethought and more 
follow-through. For instance* change would not 
occur without stable leadership* and leadership 
was diflicult to maintain. Beyond this* even though 
leadership was essential* it ^as not sufficient by 



itself. Such other factors as governing structures* 
implementation procedures* and timing had to be 
taken into account. By now the Foundation had 
been drawn into the midst of the complexities, 
and required systematic planning to continue its 
own leadership role. Thus, the word "comprehen- 
sive" changed considerably during the decade* and 
CSIP itself — almost in spite of itself — was an im- 
portant factor in the enlarged meaning. 

One of the most significant outcomes of the CSIP 
experience of the 1960s is the Foundation's 
changed understanding of its own responsibiKties 
and roles. This change is recorded and symbolized 
by the differences in the successive reports on the 
Foundation's relation to American education. The 
1949 policy statement* precise in diagnosing the 
nation s central educational problems, was optimis- 
tic that the Foundation could lead the way toward 
their resolution. 

Decade of Experiment: The Fund for the Ad* 
vancenient of Education, 1951-1961, was written 
by stall members of the Fund. It concentrated on 
cataloguing numerotis specific educational innova- 
tions, reiterated the 1949 diagnosis of serious de- 
ficiencies in American education* and ended on a 
note of considerably less assurance and a scries of 
questions about whether or not certain key prob- 
lems could be solved. 

Neither the Foundation nor the Fund could ad- 
dress all the problems mentioned in Decade, but* 
interestingly. CSIP was addressed to what seemed 
then the largest question: 

Building on the experience gained in the Fifties, will 
we find ways to bring all sound new ideas and tech- 
niques together to achieve not just a patchwork of im- 
provement* but a co' 'Trent design of advancement? 
Such a unified effort would include curriculum re- 
form* expansion of the team-teaching concept* provi- 
sion for flexibility of student grouping as well as of 
time schedules* and the imaginative use of modem 
means of communication in the classroom; it would 
mean a more and more effective partnership between 
school systems and institutions of hi^.tcr learning in 



the training of teachers and in educational research 
and development, (p. 103) 

This, in eiTect. describes CSIP, and the lessons 
drawn from the CSIP eiTorts, more specifically de* 
tailed throughout this document, are as follows: 

1) While obvious, it is perhaps important to re- 
state that innovations took hold best where the 
number of schools was limited and the objectives 
and techniques few and sharply defined. In CSIP, 
the most successful and most permanent changes in 
staff utilization and in individual teacher behavior 
were started with a minimum of disruption within 
a single school or inside a few classrooms. Little 
community debate and discussion were evident be- 
fore or during the innovative period. However, the 
impact of such restricted and sometimes unrelated 
eiforts is minimal if the goal is large-scale influence 
on an entire educational system. 

2) For CSIP at least, the policy and governance 
structures for projects seemed to ha\-e little to do 
with their initial effectiveness, staying power, or 
ultimate acceptance by the sponsoring school or 
university systems. Neither existing boards of pub- 
lic or higher education nor the quasiofliciaK con- 
glomerate organizations created especially for grant 
purposes seemed more effective than the other in 
doing the job they and the Foundation at the outset 
agreed upon. In the former case, business as usual 
commanded most of their attention. In the latter, 
practicing adminrstrators were asked to function as 
policy-makers, a difficult role for units outside the 
main organizational structure. 

5) Larger scale change seemed more likely to 
occur when grantee and grantor agreed before 
funds were committed on the specific purpose, na- 
ture, extent, and limitations of a proposed project. 
General, broad-purpose grants awarded for **im- 
proving educational opportunity'' or for testing 
innovations (unspecified) did not allow for the 
definition or the commitment by any of the parties 
to measurable outcomes. Furthermore, beyond cer- 



tain essential minimums, the size of grant seemed 
to have lifile to do with ultimate success of the 
program, 'the exception seemed to be in proportion 
rather than ainuunt: that is, as a grant made up a 
laiger share of an agency's operating budget, so did 
it command attention of staff and policy-makers 
plus more aggressive discussion from the public. 
Debate and participation seemed to result in larger 
efforts for change when the grant was seen by most 
participants as the means toward that end. 

4) The operating design of a project seemed to 
detemn'ne its influence and ultimate impact. For 
instance, the school or project funded, organized, 
and staffed primarily to make it a prominent and 
conspicuous demonstration center in CSIP did be- 
come the *iighthouse." However, the people will- 
ing to accept its ^lighthouse" function generally 
were not those for whom its was designed. Changes 
in nearby school systems did not seem to occur nor 
was there a willingness on the part of the projects' 
neighbors to acknowledge its light-giving nature, 
whereas distant changes seemed more likely to 
occur and to be attributed to the "lighthouse." On 
the other hand, district-wide influence seemed 
more likely where projects practiced diffusion of 
activities and encouraged innovation in schools 
and classrooms throughout the district. 

3) Directorship seemed the most critical of all 
possible indicators in the CSIP experience. Proj- 
ects that were most effective in the short run and 
after outside assistance ended were those whose 
directors were present at the planning and re- 
mained through the implementation, evaluation, 
and adaptation phases. The leadership of capable 
directors and the continuity they provided appear 
in retrospect to be at least as important as organi- 
zational or policy structures, experimental models, 
the organization s initial commitment, or the depth 
and length of funding. While this is not to say that 
there is an inverse relationship between directors' 
high mobility and projects' high quality (in some 
cases fortune smiled upon projects as the directors 



were relieved), it does suggest that the continued 
presence of capable, aware* and fully committed 
leadership should occupy as high a priority as 
structure, concept, and organizational commitment 
ih the consideration of agencies when contemplat- 
ing project assistance. 

6) Innovation and change need the broadest pos- 
sible commitment oi intellectual and financial re- 
sources. While advice and technical assistance arc 
essential before and during the life of the project, 
the commitments from multiple funding sources 
and especially from parent districts are essential 
ingredients, not simply as they represent broadly 
based intentions to stay with the program but also 
as they illustrate for staff and the public a budget- 
iiry and philosophical commitment to the concept. 

7) Seldom did the power of the universitv us uit 
institution function as a force for improvement of 
educational quality in elementary and sccondar>' 
schools. The university was not seen by imy of the 
parties as an instrument of educational reform for 
the nation's schools. Hence, while university fac- 
ulty members worked in schools and with teachers, 
they functioned as part-timers — individual profes- 
sionals — who necessarily promoted new ideas, 
could not become involved in the nitty-gritty, and 
did not carry with them the university's expressed 
commitment. 

8) Not surprisingly, the less complex the school 
syslem*s structure, the more easily innovations 



were introduced and accepted initially. Small 
schools changed faster than large ones. But the ease 
and rapidity of innovation in small schools— often 
attributable to the efforts and convictions of a 
single dynamic leader — were offset by immediate 
abandonment after the departure of the charismatic 
promoter or with reduction of external funding. 
Stabilization of innovative atmosphere, especially 
where initially it was easily generated, is an im- 
portant consideration in planning and operation of 
projects. 

9) The most lasting applications seemed to occur 
ill middle-sized suburbs small enough to avoid the 
divisive debate between powerful interest groups 
but large enough to require that innovative move- 
ments be identified with more than individual or 
simple localized concerns. The fact that the sub- 
urban school districts had relatively higher spend- 
ing capability than their city or rural counterparts 
may also have been influential, but money alone 
seemed not to be decisive in innovative improve- 
ment. 

10) As in almost any other complex enterprise, 
timing in grant-making was significant. Communi- 
ties approaching crises and confrontation in their 
school systems were more likely to waste innova- 
tive funds in the heat of controversy than those 
which had passed beyond the critical stage, had 
resolved some of the conflicts, and hence were 
committed to organized searches for solutions. 



projects by state 

(and amount of grant) 



ALABAMA 

Educational Improvement Program 
Huntsville and Madison County 
Isaac Rooks or Fulton Hamilton 
Associate Superintendent for Instruction 
3405 Triana Boulevard 
Huntsville, Alabama 35805 
(32,707,500) 

ALASKA 

Alaska Rural School Project 
Mrs. Winifred D. Lande 
Department of Education 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 99701 
($579,000) 

ARIZONA 

Western States Small Schools Project 

See Nevada 

($208,900) 

CALIFORNIA 

Coordinated Education Project 

Santa Barbara County 

Dr. Norman J.Boyan 

Dean, Graduate School of Education 

University of California 

Santa Barbara, California 93106 

($1,049,890) 

COLORADO 

Western States Small Schools Project 

See Nevada 

($403,400) 

CONNECTICUT 

Norwalk School Improvement Program 
Dr. Richard C. Briggs 
Superintendent of Schools 



105 Main Street 

Norvi^alk, Connecticut 06852 

($320,000) 

FLORIDA 

Development and Evaluation of the Nova Plan 

Broward County 

Dr. Warren G.Smith 

Director, The Nova Schools 

3600 S.W. College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

($385,000) 

GEORGIA 

Urban Laboratory in Education 

(An Education Improvement Project) 

Atlanta Public Schools 

Mrs. Mildred Freeman 

Director, Reading Center 

Atlanta University 

223 Chestnut Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

($3,084,900) 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans Education Improvement Project 

Mrs. Anna B. Henry 

Supervisor, Elementary Education 

Orleans Parish School District 

731 St. Charles Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

($2,719,500) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Comprehensive Program of School Improvement 

Newton Public Schools 

Harold W. Beattie 

District Program Coordinator, 

Newton Public Schools 
88 Chestnut Street 
West Newton, Massachusetts 02165 
($538,000) 



MISSOURI 

The Comprehensive Project for Improvement 

in Learning 
University City 
Dr. Glenys G. Unruh 

Assistant to the Superintendent for Curriculum 

and Instruction 
The School District of University City 
725 Kingsland Avenue 
University City, Missouri 65150 
(5266,000) 

NEVADA 

Western States Small Schools Project 
Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 
Herbert StefTans 

Coordinator, Western States Small Schools Project 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
($279,000) 

NEW JERSEY 

llnglewood School Development Program 

Dr. Peter J. Dugan 

Superintendent of Schools 

Englewood Public Schools 

12Tenany Road 

Englewood, New Jersey 07651 

($250,000) 

NEW MEXICO 

Western States Small Schools Project 

Sec Nevada 

($259,000) 

NEW YORK 

Ford and Brentwood Research in Curricuh- 

(FABRIC) 
Raymond Fournier 
Brentwood Public Schools 
Brentwood, New York 11717 
($508,500) 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham Education Improvement Program 

Dr. Robert L. Spaulding 

Department of Education 

California State University 

San Jose, California 95 1 14 

Infant Evaluation Component 

Dr. Donald J. Stedman 

Chairman, Division of Behavioral Sciences 

in Education 
School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
($2,945,000) 

Comprehensive School Improvement Project 

Mrs. Mary L. Evans 

Division of Development 

North Carolina State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
($2,000,000) 



OREGON 

The Oregon Program 

Mrs. Mary Hall 

Associate Superintendent, Planning and 

Evaluation 
Oregon State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive 
Salem, Oregon 97510 
($5,500,000) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Milton Project 

Dr. J. William Moore 

Chairman, Department of Education 

Bucknell University 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 17857 

($224,000) 



Comprehensive School Improvement Program 
Pittsburgh 

Dr. Louis J.Kishkunas 
Sujjerintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
341 S. Bellefield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15215 
($2,485,000) 

PUERTO RICO 

loint Project in Curriculum Improvement 

and Teacher Education 
Dr. Ramon Mellado 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
($1,400,000) 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville Education Improvement Project 
M. D. Neeley 

Federal Projects Coordinator 
Metropolitan Nashville-Davidson County 

Public Schools 
2601 Bransford Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 
(S3.014.800) 



UTAH 

Western States Small Schools Project 

See Nevada 

($382,200) 

VERMONT 

The Cooperative Project for Curriculum 

Development 
Bennington 
George Slccman 
Superintendent of Schools 
S. W. Vermont Supervisory Union 
604 Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
($257,000) 

VIRGINIA 

Human Development Project 

Richmond 

Dr. lames W.Tyler 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

School Board of the City of Richmond 

312N, Ninth Street 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

($500,000) 
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results. 
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'^Community Involvement. Undated. (Brochure.) 

^Cultural Activities. Undated. (Brochure.) 

* Richards, Violet K. Education Improvement Project-- 

The University Program. I96S'I969. Undated. 

Comprehensive Program of School Improvement 
Newton Public Schools 
265 Watertown Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 02158 

Work/ Study: Syntliesis for Choice. 1968. 
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School and Newton Technical High School. [anu« 
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* Blowing on a Candle: A Study of Educational Change 
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Seven and Eight. December 1967. 



Ford and Brentwood Research in Curriculum 
Brentwood Public Schools 
Brentwood* New York I I7I7 

The Brentwood Curriculum Revision Proposal. Un* 
dated. 

Fournier, Raymond, and Presno, Vincent. Advantage: 
A Program for Preschool Children. 1965. 

Presno, Vincent, and I'rcsno, Carol. Man in Action 
Series. Englewood ClifTs, N.J.; Prentice Hall, 
1969. A six-levcl interdisciplinary social science 
program for the elementary school. 

Fournier, Raymond. Thinking and Writing. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1969. A series 
of workbooks comprising an inductive program 
in composition. 

Roberts, Gerhard H. An Outline of a K-6 Mathemat- 
ics Program Organized in 28 Ljvels and Correlat- 
ing Textbooks and Supplementary Materials. 
1969. 

Bricgcr, Arthur, and Miller, Helen. The Awareness 
Series: A Preschool Readiness Program. Un- 
dated. Each individual booklet is accompanied 
by a separate pamphlet for the teacher to facili- 
tate her use of the material. Booklets deal with; 
The Clocks, Animals, Numbers, The Alphabet, 
Shapes, Colors, Textures. 



Durham Education Improvement Program 

2010 Campus Drive 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 

(Reprints can be obtained from ERIC, Urbana, Illi- 
nois 61801.) 

The Durham Education Improvement Program 1966- 
1967: Research. Undated. 

Cooper, Georgia. Opening Windows. June 1968. A 
collection of workshop sessions, essays and other 
materials having to do with the establishment of 
a possible language development program. 

Spaulding, Robert L. "The Durham Education Im- 
provement Program,** Psychology and Early 
Childhood Education. Monograph Series No. 4. 
Toronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1968. 
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Pulling Up Parents. May 4968. A discussion by mem- 
bers of an EIP Mothers' Club. 

The Education Improvement Program, Undated. (Il- 
lustrated brochure.) 

Durham Education Improvement Program: Abstracts 
of the ] 965-1 970 Special Studies Research and 
Evaluation Report. Final Report. Vol. III. Un- 
dated. 

Annual Confidential Report of the Durham EIP, 1968- 
1969. Undated. 

Wasik, Barbara H., and Sibley, Sally A. An Experi- 
mental Summer Kindergarten for Culturally De- 
prived Children. March 1969. 

Ironside, Roderick A. Impact of the Durham Educa- 
tion Improvement Program. Durham, N.C.; Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Southeastern Office, 
August, 1970. 

Spaulding, Robert L. Durham Education Improve- 
ment Program. Final Report, Volumes 1, 2, & 3. 
Undated. 



Comprehensive Schoo! Imptovement Project 
North Carolina State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Bonva^Growing. November 1968. A summary report 
of the North Carolina CSIP. 1964-1967. 



The Milton Project 
Milton Area School District 
Milton, Pennsylvania 17847 

*McKeegan, Hugh, in collaboration with J. William 
Moore and James Baugher. Individualizing In- 
struction at Milton Junior High. 1970. 

The Milton Project—Educational Innovation with a 
Difference. 1970. A final report to the Compre- 
hensive School Improvement Program of the 
Ford Foundation. Submitted by Bucknell Univer- 
sity and the Milton Area School District. 

A Brief History of Four Academic Departments in the 
Milton Middle School 1964^1970: Math, Science, 
Social Studies, Language Arts. 1970. 



Pittsburgh Public Schools 
341 South Bellefield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

'^Apprenticeship, Education and Work: A Resource 
Document. OVT Planning & Development Staff. 
1969. 

■'Olson, Jerry C. Survey: The OVT Division-Charges, 
Accomplishments, Plans. September 1969. 

*r/z;s Is To Tell You About OVT: Occupational, Vo- 
cational, and Technical Education. Undated. 
(Packet of materials.) 

^Compensatory Education Services. Undated. (Bro- 
chure.) 



The Nashville EIP 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

""Pocusingon Mt. Zeno Kindergarten. Undated. (Small 
brochure.) 

*A/£/P Guidance. Undated. (Small brochure.) 

*/C-J Nongraded Primary Carter-Lawrence School. Un- 
dated. (Small brochure.) 

*r/i6' Nashville EIP: 1965-1969 Interim Report to the 
Ford Foundation. December 1969. 

*Klein, Arthur F. Nashville Education Improvement 
Project: Statistical Report 1968-1969. Undated. 

* Nashville Education Improvement Project: 

Final Statistical Report (Partial). Undated. 

Somebody Better Do Something. Washington, D.C.: 
National School Public Relations Association, 
1970. 



School Board of the City of Richmond 
312 North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

"^Community Action Program. February 1965. A pub- 
lication by educational and civic leaders of Rich- 
mond concerning the continuation of special 
education programs for the disadvantaged that 
were started in 1963 with financial help from the 
Ford Foundation. 



""Human Development Project^Richmond Public 
Schools, J965'1966. September 1966. 

""Community Action Programs, October 1 966. (Report.) 
"" AIDES: A Guide to Help Improve the Work of Aides 
in the Schools, 1969-1970. September 1966. 



Western States Small Schools Project for Colorado 
Colorado Department of Education 
State OITice Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Quality and the Small School. August 1968. 

Educating Rural Youth for Success in the World of 
Work. December 1967. 

Staffmg Plan for Upgrading Rural Schools, October 
1971. 



Western States Small Schools Project for Nevada 
State Department of Education 
Carson City. Nevada 89701 

Bofg, Walter R. Perceptions of the Teacher's Role in 
the Small Rural School. 1965. A study made 
for the Western States Small Schools Project, 
State Oflice Building. Denver, Colorado 80203. 

lesser, David L.. and Stutz, Rowan C, eds. Schedul- 
ing for flexibility in Small Schools, April 1966. 

Stutz. Ro^van C. Career Selection for Students Attend^ 
ing I mall isolated Schools. 1967. 

Valencia, Atilano A. The Relative Effects of Early 
Spanish Language Instruction on Spanish and 
English Linguistic Development. Santa Fe, N. 
Mex.: State Department of Education. 1970. An 
Evaluative Report of the Pecos Language Arts 
Program for the WSSSP. 

Cragun, John R., and Kartchner. Eugene C. An Evalu- 
ation of Career Selection Education in Thirteen 
Project Schools of the WSSSP 1965-1968. Sep- 
tember 1969. 



Shared Services^Opportunities for Small Schools. 
1968. 

WSSSP: Summer Workshop 1963. Undated. 

lesser, David L. New Dimensions for the Small 
Schools of Nevada. December 1966. 

WSSSP: Summer Workshop 1964. 1964. 

Allen, Blaine W. Individualized Learning Through 
Computerized Modular Scheduling. 1964. 

Anderson, Merlin. Foreign Language in the Small 
School. Undated. 



Western States Small Schools Pioject for New Mexico 

State Department of Education 

Capitol Building 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Digneo, Ellen, and Shaya, Tila, eds. Miami Linguistic 
Reading in New Mexico, 1965-1968. August 1 968. 

Teaching Spanish to the Spanish-speaking 

Child. 1965-1968. August 1968. 

Report of the Career Selection Education 



Program. 1965-1968. August 1968. 

Report of the Extensive Reading Program, 



1965-1968. August 1968. 



Western States Small Schools Project for Utah 
Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City. Utah 8411 1 

Stutz, Rowan C. Summer Workshop— 1965. Septem- 
ber 1963. 

*Stutz, Rowan C, and Merrell, Russell G.. eds. Educat- 
ing Rural Youth for Success in the World of 
Work. December 1967. 

*MerreIl, Russell G. Some Approaches to Overcoming 
Cultural Deprivation in Students Entering Small 
Rural Schools. October 1968. 
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